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Principal Factors 
Causing Industrial 
Decline Explained 


Federal Economist Informs 
Senate Group Installment 
Sales, Mainly Autos, Was 


« One of Chief Reasons 


Hoarding of Billion 
*In Two Years Claimed 


Laurence H. Sloan, Private 
Statistician. Asserts That 
Business Profits in 1931 
Third of Those for 1929 

Steady decline in export trade, the fail 


in the value of securities, increased with- 
drawal of money from circulation by 





hoarding, and a growing number of bank | 


failures have combined to bring about a 


decline of close to 50 per cent in indus- 
trial production in the United States in 


the last two years, Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, | 


Director of the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board, 
told a special subcommittee of the Senate 
at a hearing Oct. 22 to inquire into pro- 
posals for the establishment of a national 
economic council under Senate Resolution 
460. 
Supply Exceeded Demand 

Tracing the course of economic devel- 
opments from the period following the 
@ar to the present, Dr. Goldenweiser 
showed by charts and statistics that pro- 
duction had begun its decline prior to 

» the stock market crash because production 
had reached its limits. “It was a clear 
case the supply outrunning the demand, 
he said. 

Corporate Profits 

The decline in production and the fall 
in prices will bring total corporate profits 
in 1931 to an estimated figure of about $3,- 
000,000,000 as compared to about $10,000,- 
000,000 in 1929, Laurence H. Sloan, vice 
president of the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, testified. ; 

Corporate earnings, he said, constitute 
the biggest single source of Federal rev- 
enue and the profits of the present year 
will form the basis for income taxes paid 
in 1932. 

Directing the hearing at which Dr. 
Goldenweiser and Mr. Sloan, testified, were 
Senator LaFollette ‘Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
chairman, Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, and Senator 
(Dem.), of Texas. 

Rise In Production 

Dr. Goldenweiser testified that at the 
end of 1927 there began the most rapid 
rise of production in American industry. 
It was a period of tremendous specula- 
tive activity In almost every field and the 
leading single factor in the rise was the 


automobile, followed by enormous increases | 


in the output of many luxury items 

@ The slump in business, he said, was 

Caused by the fact that production was 
outrunning consumption. Accelerating 
the situation came the break in 
prices caused by overspeculation, which 
reduced buying power. In addition, fol- 
lowed the depression in foreign countries 
and the resultant effect on foreign trade 
and commodity prices. 

An important element in the stiuation, 
according to the witness, was the decline 
in residential buildings which began early 
in 1928 and has been declining ever since. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 








Value of Distribution 
Statistics Is Outlined 





Manufacturers Told How to 


Find Profit in Such Data 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The American 
system of economic individualism today is 


facing a world challenge to prove that it 


can do more than any other system for 


the development of political, social and 
economic ideals, and it 


Director of the Bureau of Foreign 


Massachusetts Oct. 22. 


Orderly economic progress and 


Sheppard | 


will successfully 
meet this challenge, Frederick M. — 
an 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- | 
merce, told the Associated Industries of 


“the | 


Unity of France and America _ Six Millions Paid 


To Aid World Urged by M. Laval 





On Arrival, He Asks ‘Increasing Cooperation’ 


For Restoration of ‘Calm’ 





IERRE LAVAL, President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of France, upon arriv- 
ing at New York Oct. 22 from his country, 


| declared that “if France and the United 


States can agree and unite in an ever- 
increasing cooperation we may look for- 
ward to better things.” 

“In a worid torn with doubt our two 
great democracies together must search 
for and apply methods which will restore 
calm and reestablish equilibrium,” he 
continued. 

Desire Only Peace 

“Our only desire is peace. But we set 
great store by our security. Governments 
and peoples should understand that se- 
curity can not be expressed merely in 
words of hope; it should be organized.” 
he further declared in his address, which 
was delivered to a welcoming delegation 
headed by Mayor Walker of New York 
City. His address was delivered prior to 
his departure for Washington, where he 
arrived the afternoon of Oct. 22 for dis- 
cussions with President Hoover. 

M. Laval’s Remarks 

M. Laval’s address in New York City, 
as made public by the Department of 
State, follows in full text: 

“Mayor Walker, you are the head of the 
largest city in the world. As I look at 
these mighty buildings; as I note the busy 


Gaiivay Pool Pla 
Receives Approval 
Of Senator Couzens 


Expresses Belief Congress 
Should Fix Lump Sum 
Valuation of Lines for 
Rate Making Purposes 





Approval of the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regarding 
the proposal for freight rate raises was 
given in a statement issued Oct. 22 by 
Senator Couzens ‘Rep.), of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Sentaor Couzens expressed the belief 
that the time has come when Congress 
should fix a lump sum valuation for rate 
making purposes, adding that 
also should give serious consideration to 
(1) the extent to which competitive means 
of transportation has in the past or will 
in the future affect the revenues of the 
railroads, and (2) the extent to which 
regulatory measures by Congress govern- 
ing the interstate traffic of motor vehi- 
cles in both passenger and freight will 
raise the rates 

Supports I. C. C. View 

Senator Couzen's statement follows in 
full text: 

Every citizen is affected to a greater or 
less degree by the proper functioning of 


| the transportation facilities of the United 
stock | 


States, and particularly of the railroads 
because they still are the principal and 
outstanding means of carrying on the 
Nation's business 

The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
recent decision on the 15 per cent rate 
case has brought this matter forcibly to 
the front at this time. The decision of 
the Commission says: “However sympa- 
thetic one may be with the plight of the 
railroads and their need for additional 
revenue, such sympathy cannot with bene- 
fit to anyone be carried to the point of a 
refusal to recognize and face facts.” 

With this viewpoint I am in entire ac- 
cord, even though it be alleged that I am 
antirailroad. I have complete sympathy 
with the needs of an efficient national rail- 
road system, but to express that 
not have to carry crepe on my sleeve. 

Principle of “Self-help” 


Much emphasis is now being placed on; 
the need of the people of this country 
urged to 
and 
}not call upon the Government to engage 


We are 
individualism 


relying on self-help. 
;maintain our rugged 
in paternalistic activities. re- 
spects I am not out 


In many 
of sympathy 


all. 
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balance between profit and loss, between | 


success and failure” for manufacturers of 
consumption goods may be-determined by 
intelligent use of the census of distribu- 
the first 
time in 1930, Mr. Feiker said, listing 10) 
ways in which the census could improve | 
and 


tion which was compiled for 


distribution, merchandising 
price adjustments. . 
Inventory of American Business 


policies 


An authorized summary of Mr. Feiker's 


speech follows in full text: 


This is the day in which we take in- | 
inventories of business and of | 
the 
creaking of the present machinery, here 

Nation 
I should 


ventories; 


our individual values. In spite of 
are some facts about this great 
of ours that we need to hold to 
like to list these as I see them. 
First, what are our social assets? 
‘. 


in ourselves and in our future. 


2. A confidence in the tradition, born of 
can 


150 years of history that America 


meet and conquer any crisis 


3. A determination to give our children 
a better place to live in and more of com- 


fort and enjoyment. 
4. A tremendous fund of Yankee 


lems. 


5. A people sane and sober in the midst 
of economic alarms with a standard of 
world 
which can not be stampeded to embrace 


intelligence, the highest in the 
political or economic nostrums 

Economic Advantages Listed 

Those are social assets, as I see it 


is a list of the economic advantages: 


1. A national wealth of $350.000,0000,000 
people. 
with 40,000,000 of them gainfully employed 
despite our unemployment problem; mak- 
ing up the greatest consuming market the 


2. A population of 120,000,000 


world has ever known. 


3. A manufacturing industry doing an 


annual business of $70.000.000,000. 


4. A wholesale establishment handling 


9 
- 
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A stubborn and transcendent belief 


in- 
genuity, adaptability, alertness and cour- 
age, with which to meet any and all prob- 


Here 


, traffic 


Congress 


I do 


with 
| this view, but I believe that if it is to be 
applied generally it should be applied to 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
lays stress on the fact that little has been 


in your streets; 
magnificent spectacle which New York 
offers, I am struck with admiration at| 
the force of your great Nation and the 
disciplined freedom of its inhabitanis. 

“The confidence which the City of New| 
York has placed in you is a tribute of} 
which you as an American may well be | 
proud. | 

“I come from Europe the representative 
of a nation with a long and noble past 
to confer with the President of a great 
and free people. 

“It would suffice for me to evoke mem- 
ories of our common past to receive a 
friendly welcome; but today I realize full 
well that the people greet me, the head 


as I grasp the 


of the French Government, as a mes- 
senger of pé@ace. 
“From Paris to London, from London 


to Berlin, from Berlin to Washington is 
a pilgrimage among the capitals which 
differs from the tradiviional methods of 
diplomacy. This must be accounted for 
by the fact that new duties are imposed 
upon those responsible for government 
as a result of the crisis which unsettles 
the world and undermines the morale of 
nations. 
Appreciated Invitation 

“France was deeply touched when 
President Hoover invited me to visit him. 

“She realized that this gesture was not 
alone the expression of an old and tried 
friendship between our great democracies 
but that the American Government jad 
turned to her because in the midst of the 
widespread disturbance she remained 
sound. 

“If you should travel through our coun- 
tryside, if you should visit our farms, if 
you could better know the hard and pa- 


tient labor of our farmers, you would 
understand France. You would become 
convinced that she has preserved this 
robust constitution through hard work 


and the ability to save. 

“Whether it be our workmen or our ar- 
tisans 
cestral spirit. These are the qualities 
which make our ancient land a harmoni- 
ous and well balanced whole. 

“Moreover this sense of balance shields 
us from the absurd accusation that is 
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Support Requested 
In Farm Board Plan 


Mr. Stone Says Agricultural 
Equipment Makers 
Should Assist Its Program 


The Federal Farm Board is seeking to 
improve the income of farmers through 
self-help, and anyone who has anything 
to sell to farmers should support the 
Board's program, James C. Stone, Chair- 
man of the Board. said;Oct. 22 in an ad- 
dres before the National Association 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers in Chi- 
cago. 

The program, Mr 
signed toreturn tothe 


Stone said, is de- 


producer a greater 


share of the consumer's dollar and get him | 


a fair price for his products. A statement 
issued by the Board, summarizing Mz 
Stone's address, follows in full text: 
Solicits Support 

Every one who has something to sell 
to farmers is directly interested in the 
success of the national cooperative mar- 
keting program being developed under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and should 


give the program their support. Chairman | 
James C. Stone of the Federal Farm Board | 


said today (Oct. 22) addressing the Na- 
tional Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers in Chicago. This is espe- 
cially true of farm implement men since 
farmers are their only customers. 

The law that the Faria Board is ad- 
ministering, Mr. Stone said, seeks to im- 
prove the income of farmers through self- 
help and place the agricultural industry 
on a permanently sound financial basis. 

Farmers Benefited 

Efforts of the Farm Board to help agri- 
culture meet emergencies growing out of 
the world-wide business depression which 


began in the early Fall of 1929, Mr. Stone | 


said, have greatly benefited farmers and 
the country as a whole but have almost 


on 
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Culling of One Cow in Ten Advised 


‘Dairy Advisory Council Also Recommends Purchase 


RECOMMENDATION that each farmer 
reduce his herd of milk cows by one 
a 
of 
dairy cows threatens to result in “burden- 
some supplies of dairy products. accom- 
panied by low prices to producers,” has 
been adopted by the Dairy Advisory Com- 
mittee, representing the ‘dairy cooperative 


of each 
that the 


cow out 
warning 


10, accompanied by 
increasing number 


associations, the Federal Farm Board 
stated Oct. 22 
The committee also urged milk dis- 


tributors to buy their supplies from coop- 
peratives and advised farmers to support 
their cooperatives in a program of adver- 
increase con- 
the Board said. The statement 


tising dairy products to 
sumption 
follows in full text: 


The Dairy Advisory Committee has sub- 
Farm 
Board in which dairy farmers are warned 
against overproduction; cooperative mar- 
keting associations; dairy farmers are ad- 
are urged 
to buy milk from cooperative milk mar- 
dairy fermers are ad- 
vised to support their cooperative organi- 
zations in a program of advertising dairy 
and 
requested to consume 


mitted a report to the Federal 


commended; milk distributors 


keting associations; 


products to increase 
dairy farmers are 
more of their own products 

The resolution on overproduction 
Ows: 


consumption, 


rt “Whereas, the number of milk cows on 


fol- 


To Prevent Overproduction of Milk 





From Cooperatives and Advertising Program , 


To Increase Consumption 


farms continues to increase for the fourth 
the number on farms on 
1931, being fully 3.6 per cent in 


successive 
Sept. 1, 


year, 


{during the past fiscal year, the informa- 
| tion shows. 


they are guided by the same an-'! 


of | 





In Federal Claims 


Court of Claims Awards Last 
Year Approximated Half 
Of Amounts Sought 





ARTIES seeking to recover claims 

against the United States Government 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
were awarded approximately $5,828,000 or 
a little more than half of amount for 
which they were suing, and at the close | 
of the year almost 2,000 cases with claims 
aggregating approximately $2,900,000,000 
were still pending, according to a state- 
ment released Oct. 22 by the Department 
of Justice. 

Cases filed on behalf of the Indian 
tribes are the most important ones not 
yet settled; five new cases of this type 
involving nearly $225,000,000 were filed 


The number of cases pending 
and the amount of money being sought 
both increased during the 12 months when 
470 new suits were started. The state- 
ment follows in ful text: 

The records of the Division of the De- 
partment of Justice having charge of de- 
fense of claims against the Government 
in the Uniced States Court of Claims, 
show that in the year which ended June 
30, 1931, there were 1,863 cases pending 
involving total claims of $1,930,581,635. 
On July 1, 1930, there were 1,928 cases 
pending with claims aggregating $2.900,- 
067,703. 

During the year 470 new cases were en- 


{Continued on Page 
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State Regulation 
Of Utility Holding 
Companies Defended 


Drastic Changes Not Needed, 
Committee Reports to 
Convention of Rail and 
Utilities Commissioners 


Ricumonp, Va., Oct. 22.—Drastic changes 
in legislation with respect to the intercor- 
porate relationships of public utilities 


;address at 
American Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 


| faith 


through holding companies are not needed, | 


the Committee on Intercorporate Relation- 
| ships of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners reported 
here todaget the 43rd Annual Convention 
of the Association. 

The special committee on Uniform 
Regulatory Laws reported that the answer 
| to the demand for Federal control of pub- 
| lic utilities as a substitute for State regula- 
tion is “really effective State control.” 

Uniform Bill Suggested 


The Uniform Laws Committee submitted | 


| in the report a suggested uniform bill for 
the regulation of buses and trucks, which 
measure, if adopted by the States, “would 
give cffective control over the compara- 
tively new agency of transportation, which 
is capable of so marked an effect on the 
life of the people but which is now sub- 
| jected to so little effective control by 
them.” 

The Committee on Intergorporate Rela- 
tionships is composed of, and its report 
was signed by the following State Com- 
missioners: J. F. Shaughnessy, Nevada, 
chairman; Albert J. Stearns, Maine; I. 
Wade Coffman, West Virginia; Harold E 
West, Maryland; George R. Van Namee, 
New York; Worth Allen, Colorado; Reece 
A. Caudle, Arkansas, and C. M. Morgan, 
Mississippi. 

Power of the State 

“We believe.” the report said, “that the 
States have adequate power to regulate the 
reasonableness of operating expenses under 
adjudicated law by the United States Su- 
preme Court and under which each case will 
necessarily need to be considered and ad- 
judicated on the basis of its own facts 
and circumstances 





acted, no hard and fast rule may be laid 
down which will fit all of these service 
matters, or the allowance which may ap- 
propriately be authorized or refused in dif- 
ferent cases.” 

After reviewing the final report of the 
Federal Trade Commission relating to the 
interstate transmission of electricity, the 
Committce stated that it “desires to draw 
attention to the fact that the States now 
exercise complete regulatory jurisdiction 
over all imported electrical energy. as well 
as that energy which is _ intrastate 
character. 

“We suggest.” the Committee continued, 
“that care be exercised by all of our mem- 
bers when legislation is proposed by Con- 
eress, to see that the existing regulatory 
jurisdiction of the State commissions 1s 
adequately and properly protected from 
invasion.” 


The report stated that under the rules 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the 
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Public Hearing Asked 
In Farm Investigation 


excess of that of a year previous; and if, as 


estimated by 


the United States Depart- 


Senator Thomas to Seek Data 


ment of Agriculture; about 5 per cent; . ’ >, 
more heifers freshen during the last half From Federal Farm Board 
of 1931, a further increase in numbers 


will be reported on Jan. 1, 1932, and 


“Whereas, the recent rise in prices of 
dairy products and the gratifying reduc- 
tion in storage holdings temporarily tend 
to obscure the ultimate results of a 4 
the 


tinuation of this upward trend in 
numbers of cows, and 


Low Prices Feared 


“Whereas, eventually this increase will 
burdensome supplies of dairy 
to 


result in 
products accompanied by 
producers, 

“Be it therefore 


low prices 


resolved, that all 
for slaughter, 


be vealed; 


from herds and sold 
additional heifer calves 
that each farmer reduce 


of each 10 


‘Be it also resolved, that attention of 
State and Federal agencies be called to the 


overexpansion of the industry and that al 


forces be combined to bring to the per- 


sonal attention of farmers, the need anc 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 7.) 


j 


& 


low | 
producing and unprofitable cows be culled 
that 
and 
the size of his 
herd by eliminating at least one cow out 


A demand for open hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture relative 


will be made by Senator Thomas ‘Dem.), 
of Oklahoma. he’ stated orally Oct. 22. 
These hearings probably will commence 
early next month, the Senator said, and 
it is expected that some members of the 
Committee will attempt to have them 
closed. However, the Oklahoma Senator 


such interest to the public that the hear- 
ings should be made public. 

During the course of the hearings, Sen- 
ator Thomas stated, he will ask the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to furnish information 
showing the quantity of cotton and wheat 
it has sold and how much of those prod- 
ucts it now has on hand. He also will 


demand that the Board open before - 
with 


Committee its books so that it may 
learned what the Board has done 
1; moneys eppropriated to it by Congress. 


j have any contact with the question. 


stated he believes the question to be of 


Beside Farm Board representatives, the 
1 Committee expects to hear representatives 
of farmers’ organizations and others who | 


“Despite legislation which may be en-| 


in | 


to the question of relief for the farmer | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1931 


Fleet Efficiency 

' Must Be Upheld, 
| Says Mr. Britten’ Surplus Federal Workers 
| ee ees 


House Naval Committee to! / 
Support Economy Plans 


As Long as Defense Is No 
Impaired, He States 





Mr. Wood Criticizes 


‘Big Navy’ Propaganda 


‘“Cheap and Insidious Politics 


Being Played Certain 


by 


Officers, Says Chairman of 


Appropriations Committee 


The House Committee on Naval Affairs 


will stand behind the President's econom 
plan for the Navy, as long as these econ 
omies do not interfere with the efficienc 
of the fleet. Representative Britten (Rep. 


of Chicago, Ill. Chairman of the House 
an 


Committee on 


vy 


Naval Affairs, 
ashington Oct. 


said in 


22 to th 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of Lafay 


ette, Ind., Chairman of the House Com- 


mittee on Appropriations, at the Whit 
House Oct. 22, orally charged the “bi 
navy" clique within the Department 


ous politics” in an attempt 
economy policies. 


Mr. Wood called on Mr. Hoover at the 


White House, he said, to see what coul 
be done about such statements comin 
from the Department of the Navy. 


Secretary Adams’ Reply 


Replying to the charges of Representa- 
tive Wood that naval officials are respon- 
sible for propaganda against budget econ- 
omies, the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
a 


Francis Adams, stated orally Oct 
Wish to emphasize that I have unshake 
in the character and 
the officers of the United States Navy. 

“In view of the confidential 
the budget estimate submitted by 
Navy Department to the President, 
would rather neither confirm nor 
the existence of items contained therein 

In remarking further on the 


the United States will be about 


Britain and Japan when the 
| Naval Treaty expires in 1936, unless tl 
Government 
upbuilding program. Mr. 
dress follows in full text: 

“The $61,000,000 decrease 
in the Navy budget is an arbitrary figu 
arrived at without expert 
and may easily do much harm to nav 
material and personnel. 

To Oppose Drastic Cuts 

“When the Committee on Naval Affai 
of the House meets in December it w 
seriously investigate the various dedu 
tions and will stand solidly behind 
President where economies do not 
the efficiency of the fleet, but on 
other hand, will oppose drastic 


Britten's 


it 


at sea, target practice at long ranges, 
where the morale of officers and men 
likely to be shattered by unsound redu 
tions. 

“I am sure that the Committee ai 
Congress will be guided by the highest e 
pert advice obtainable and will not 


stampeded by a general cry for economy. 


“The national defense should not 


skyrocketed one year and depressed the 


next. It should be the policy of the Go 
ernment constantly to maintain a Na 
that is commensurate 


among the world powers. We require 


Navy second to none as a peace guaranty, 


not necessarily as a war weapon, and 
long as other nations are prepared 
menace our world commerce or our 


n 


tional life. then we must occupy a posi- 


tion of self-protection. 
Urges No Neglect of Defense 


“With depressiou, unemployment 
unrest everywhere and the principal n 


tions of the earth importuning us for re- 


| lief from the payments of the billions th 


owe us while we are amassing the world’s 
supply of gold, it is no time to neglect 


our first arm of defense 
time to improve it. 


It is just t 
That, in my judgmer 


is the true way to peace and security, and 


jany other attitude would be folly. 
“The dream of the pacifist became 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Constructive 


of 
the Navy with playing “cheap and insidi- 
to thwart 


integrity of 


nature of 
the | 


deny 


need of | 
maintaining naval efficiency, Represenia- 
| tive Britten pointed out that the Navy of 
50 per 
;cent below the effective tonnage of Great 
London 


provides a replacement and 
ad- 


recommended 


consideration 


the 
affect 
the 
cuts 
where they would curtail fleet maneuve 


with our position 


and 
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‘Clearing House’ 
For Civil Service 


| Plan 


to Fill Vacancies From 


Being Evolved 








T THE request of President Hoover 
the Federal Coordinating Service at 
the Department of the Interior is now 
evolving a plan whereby surplus Govern- 
ment personnel may be transferred from 
lone department to another rather than 
discharge them while vacancies existing 
elsewhere are being filled by the Civil 
Service, Rear Admiral T. T. Craven, Chiei 
Coordinator, stated orally Oct. 22. 
| In compliance with the wish of the 
President, Admiral Craven has been placed 
in charge of this activity of the Coordi- | 
| nating Service, it was explained further. 
s | The following additional information was 
made available: 

The purpose of this new assignment will 
be to act as “a clearing house’ between 
the different departments, bureaus, and 
administrative offices of various kinds 
| Close cooperation will be had with the 
| Civil Service Commission. As new addi- 
tions to the staffs of the various agencies | 
‘are necessary, the Coordinator must be 
consulted first to see whether the ap- 
| pointments can be filled from within the 
y | Government. 

),| As certain projects, such as those con- 
ducted by the Census Bureau for exam- 
ple, are completed, employes engaged on 





y 


e 
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Fixed Prices Urged 
On Raw Materials to 
Stabilize Employment 


‘Plan Would Stimulate the 
Increase of Inventories, 
Former Gov. Kohler Tells 
Senate Committee 


e 
& 


d 
g | 





I 
n 


The fixing of prices of certain basic raw 
| materials, done in the public interest by 
industry, subject to the approval of some 
higher authority such as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was recommended Oct. 22 by 
former Governor Walter J. Kohler, of 
| Wisconsin, as a means of stimulating 
manufacturers to build up inventories in 
periods of depression for the purpose of | 
; Stabilizing employment. 

This suggestion was made by Mr. Kohler, 
who is g gsidemt of the Kohler Co., Kohler, 
Wis., before the Special Senate Committee 
investigating unemployment insurance. He 
declared that such a plan could not be 
put into effect without some modification 
of existing laws. 

“The speculative feature of price fluctua- 
tion must be eliminated,” he said, before 
industry will be willing to create large 
inventories in times of recession. 

Values Decrease 

In explaining this, he stated that manu- 
facturers who have added heavily to their 
stocks during the present depression have 
found the value of these inventories de- 
creased through lower prices of raw ma- 
terials and lower wage levels at which 
they could be replaced. 

Mr. Kohler pointed out that a recent 
survey of 162 companies disclosed an in- 
crease of 18.64 per cent in casa and securi- 
ties owned by them June 30, 1931, as com- | 
pared with the same period of 1930, while 
their inventories had declined 21.68 per 
cent 

“Iam wondering.” he continued, “if it is 
not practical for some of these industries, 
with proper cooperation, to put some of 
that money into inventories to provide 
stabilization and more employment. 


“Obsolescence Danger” 

There is, of course, a danger from obso- 
lescence due to change in styles and a loss 
in value of inventories if wages and the 
costs of raw materials are reduced. If 
there were some assurance of stability of 
raw material prices, I am not so sure but 
what our company would be willing to 
operate at longer hours than at present 
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The effect of a change in wage level would | 


cost us no more than we would spend 
for unemployment insurance if that were 
in force.” 

Mr. Kohler said he was not in favor of 
a Government operated unemployment in- 
surance plan or legislation compelling al] 
industry to establish unemployment 
serve systems at this time. The real 
problem, he declared, is to give the worker 
continuity of employment. 

“We are willing to establish reserves for 
unemployment in our plant and believe 
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[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Program for Assisting 


Paroled Convicts Held to Be Needed 


Efforts in Behalf of Individual Prisoner Are Wasted Unless 
Communities Continue Task, Declares Miss Col- 


lins, of Justice Department 


| ALTIMORE, Md., Oct. 22.—Ruth Col-;the Federal penal institutions, a random 
lins, supervisor of social service for | sample was chosen illustrating such a cir- 
the Bureau of Prisons, Department of cumstance, This was the case of a man 
Justice, told the American Prison Asso- who had lived his entire life in an isolated, 
|ciation here today that the parole law mountainous section, was illiterate with 
is “but a forlorn hope” and that all gon-| no schooling facilities ever available to 
| structive efforts in behalf of the di- | him, owned a small acreage of land pos- 


adequate plan for integrated and co 
structive social work in the community 
devised. 


High social position frequently excuses 
|offenses for which persons in the lower 


classes are punished, she asserted. M 
| Collins also emphasized the } 
;of environment as a cause of crime, a 
| stressed the 


to help them adjust themselves to res 
| old influences. Her address follows in f 
text: 

In any enlightened effort to handle t 


| problem of the man from rural sections 
as so fre- 


sentenced to serve five years, 
quently happens, it is of essential value 
know that he has come into the net 
the law-enforcing agencies with a phy 
cal and cultural background that 
|} been conditioning factors solely respon 
| ble for his present status. 


| group of men recently admitted to one 


vidual prisoner are “abortive” unless an 


importance 


need of studying the early 
lives and backgrounds of prisoners in order 


have 


A week ago in going over records of a 


sessing little fertility, married at the age 
of 18, was the father of seven children 
and his family, although on the brink of 
poverty was a harmonious unit 
Since a child, he had observed 


n- 
is 


his 


iss, the manufacture of liquor as a means of 


nd liquor appeared as social an occupation as 
farm work 

The history of his delinquencies dates 
from the year 1910 and he has a record 
of having served 12 sentences prior to 
the one he is now serving. Although some 
of these were short sentences, it is surely 
an indictment of our correctional program 
that apparentiy nothing had been done 
to aid this man to develop his potential 
capacities for a more progressive and con- 
structive mode of living, so that after 12 
different imprisonments he is the same 
ignorant, socially unassimilated being. 

There are innumerable definitions 
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Wider Tax Base 


Sales Levy Sought 
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neighbors and his own family engaged in! 


meager livelihood—to him, distillation of! 
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Built on Selective 


Radios and Other 
Luxuries Among Items 
Mentioned in Connection 
With Prospective Imposts: 


Necessities of Life 
Would Be Extended 


Fall in Income Receipts Is De- 
clared to Cause Considera- ' 
tion of New Sources of Fed- 
eral Revenue 


The Government is studying ways 
and means of increasing the Federal reve- 
nue through a broader tax base predicated 
upon a selective sales tax, according to 
an oral statement, Oct. 22, at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

Confronted with continued declines in 
Federal receipts from the level that left 
the Government with a deficit of $903.- 
000,000 at the end of the last fiscal year, 
the conclusion has been reached that new 
sources of’ income must be employed, al- 
though the Government has not ce- 
cided what sources shall be suggested to 
Congress when it convenes, it was ¢cx- 
plained. 


Necessities Omitted 

It is certain now, however, that food 
and other necessities of life will be omitted 
from any tax rates proposed, but there 
are many other items that form logical 
taxable subjects, according to the ex- 
planation. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 

In the list of items that may be, in- 
cluded as commodities upon which a tax 
might be imposed are such things as auio- 
mobiles, radios, confections, amusements, 
Jewelry and an extensive group of luxuries. 

But the present thought is that a true 
sales tax which means assessing and col- 
lecting the tax as the retail Sale is made 
should not be used except in instances 
where no other means are available. The 
plan which is held to be preferable ap- 
proaches an excise tax in character in 
that the tax would be laid much as is now 
the case with cigarette taxes. 


Income Declined 


There is a conviction existent that there 
can not be sufficient income derived from 
/@n Increase in income taxes to offest the 
threatened deficit of the current year. The 
principal contributing factor to the $90.- 
000,000 deficit of the fiscal year 1931 wasa 
drop of more than $550,000,000 in incomes, 
and a further decline from the amount 
collected last year is in prospect although 
none can foretell at this time how great 
it will be 

It is the belief that in planning a new 
tax base that the consideration should be 
given to yields in years of prosperity as 
well as in those of the depression. From 
these factors, judgment can be had as to 
the permanency of the type of levies. The 
Government may form something of a 
conclusion as to what it may expect when 
business is at low tide as it has been 
through the last two years. The purpose 
thus becomes obvious; it is the desire to 
establish a system that will not be so vul- 
nerable that the Federal income will be 
almost wiped out in depression years. 

Would Avoid Handicap 


The Government is proceeding on its 
study of the problem with the realization 
that it is one that is most difficult of solu- 
tion if it is to avoid placing a handicap 
}on business. That is the least desirable 
| of all things at this time, because any 
obstacle to busines would further retard 
recovery. 

While Congress has the final word on 
any program of taxes, it is the* duty of 
| the Treasury and the President to sub- 
mit their views as to what should be done 
as regards the obtaining of revenue. The 
plans which are put before Congress from 
the Executive Branch, therefore, usually 
have become the base for legislation 


nn 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Aviation Laboratory 
Opened to Industry 





Langley Institute Made Avail- 
able for Private Research 


Facilities of the Langley Memorial 
Laboratory of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics were made availe- 
able to members of the Nation's aircraft 
industry Oct. 22 when the Committee at 
its regular annual meeting passed a reso- 
luction favoring such action. 

Use of the laboratory for test purposes 
will be permitted providing the individual 
pays the expense, the resolution provided. 
This action was taken, it was explained 
orally at Committee headquarters, in or- 
der that test projects not of general ine 
terest to the industry yet capable of be- 
ing carried out only at the Langley labora- 
tory might be conducted for the benefit 
of individual manufacturers. 

Results of such experimental and test 
work will be turned over to the person 
requesting the test, it was agreed, but in 
the discretion of the Committee may also 
be published for general distribution. 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department 
of the Navy, extended the committee an 
invitation to inspect the new naval air- 
ship “Akron.” Considerable research work 
on airships was conducted by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics at Langley Field in conjunction with 
building of this dirigible. 

The Committee also adopted a testi- 
|monial resolution on the death of Dr. 
Samuel W. Stratton, late president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technilogy, 
former director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, one of the three organizers of the 
Committee and a member of the research 
group since its formation. 

Dr. Joseph S. Ames was reelected as chair- 
man and Rear Admiral David W. Taylor 
(retired) as vice chairman. The executive 
board which was elected consists of Dr, 
Ames, Admiral Tavlor, Dr. Charles G. Ab- 
bot, Dr. George K. Burgess, Maj. Gen, 
James E. Fechet, William P. MacCracken 
Jy., Brig. Gen. Henry C. Pratt, Admiral 
| Moffett, Capt. Arthur B. Cook, U. S. N,, 

| Edward P. Warner and Orville Wright, 
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Orderly Remedy 
Of Governmental 


Defects Advised 


Secretary Doak Says Any 
Abuse Should Be Cor- 
rected by Processes Pro- 


vided in Statutes 


Pointing out what he termed the in- 
consistency of advocates of destruction of 
the American Government who at the 
same time clamor for it to protect them, 
Secretary of Labor William N. Doak de- 
clared in an address in Washington Oct. 22 
that ill-advised preachers of change should 
not be permitted to lead us away from our 
beliefs in the proper functions of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Doak spoke to members of 
the American Coalition of Patriotic So- 
cieties. 

Governmental corruption and abuses 
should be corrected “in a thoughtful and 
orderly way through the processes pro 
vided by our American Magna Charta, 
the Secretary said. An authorized sum- 
mary of his address follows: 

We should not be led away from our 
beliefs in the proper functions of govern- 
ment by ill-advised preachers of change, 
by a babble of discordant voices, but 
should hold fast to the things that time 
has proved are worthy and have implicit 
faith in the continuance of that govern- 
mental stability which I hold was insured 
by the Fathers of the Republic. 

Points to Inconsistencies 


I whole-heartedly believe that this 
country of ours is founded on solid rock 
and will be able to withstand all the 
shocks of attack from those whose weapons 
are forged out of material alloyed with 
unwisdom and shortsightedness. We, as 
a free and independent people, have the 
undisputed right to correct government 
corruption and abuses whenever and 
wherever they may exist, but we should 
do it in a thoughtful and orderly way 
through the processes provided by our 
American Magna Charta 

Individuals have an inalienable right to 
hold what views they will concerning the 
form that actual government should take, 
but I think it is proper for any citizen to 
point out the inconsistencies of some per- 
sons’ views as to the functions of govern- 
ment. 

If a person, for instance, preaches de- 
struction of a certain form of govern- 
ment, a preachment in keeping with his 
belief, he certainly should not look to the 
government which he is attacking for 
protection of what 
There is an inconsistency in such a pro- 
cedure which is evident at first glance. 
Ju to put it bluntly once more, we have 
men invoking the protection of the very 
government which they would destroy. 


Punishment of Offenders 


Americans are compelled today to listen 
to the words of platform and street corner 
advocates of the annihilation of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. They are 
told that everything is wrong with this 
land and that no one can be happy until 
all is destroyed and some new kind of an 
order which, of course, would simply be 
disorder, shall be set up. 

These preachers of destruction when 
they are arrested because of their law- 
breaking utterances, instantly claim im- 
munity from punishment on the ground 
that the fundamentals of Americanism 
are being violated. In brief, the claim 
generally made is that in arresting them 
the authorities are violating the consti- 
tutional guarantee of free speech. 

When alien advocates of the annihila- 
tion of our institutions are apprehended 
and are ordered deported to the lands 
from whence they came they instantly 
urge that they are political refugees and 
that as the United States is a refuge for 
all such, they should be welcome here. 
Then they add that if they are sent to 
the country of their nativity they will be 
summarily dealt with, either executed or 
imprisoned for long terms. 

Enforcing Immigration Law 

In cases like these it is easy enough to 
see that these advocates of violence de- 
clare on one hand that this country is 
no good and that its Cohstitution is no 
good, but nevertheless it is, or should be, 
a place of refuge for those whose political 
views are also criminal views. Here we 
have a rankness of inconsistency rarely 
equalled. 

I know well, I think, the position which 
the patriotic societies of this country take 
in reference to the endeavors of the De- 
partment of Labor in enforcing the im- 
migration laws. Your membership, I feel, 
is in entire sympathy with our efforts. 
We are doing the best that is in us to 
see that the laws of our country properly 
are enforced. 

If there is anyth!ng wrong with these 
laws it is for Congress to apply the rem- 
edy, but if they are right as Congress has 
already declared them to be, I not only 
think but I know, that it is my plain 
duty as an administrative officer of the 
Government to do all that in me lies to 
enforce the immigration statttes. 


Discusses Deportation 
The policy which we have adopted in 
accordance with the letter and the spirit 


he calls his rights. | 


‘Rubber Rates Cut, 
India to New York 


Reduction of 50 Per Cent Is 
Effected Temporarily | 


From Singapore 


Freight rates on rubber from Singapore | 
to New York have been temporarily: re- | 
duced more than 50 per cent, the Rubber | 
Division, Department of: Commerce, an-| 
nounced Oct. 22. | 

A circular issued Oct. 21 said this ac-| 
| tion resulted from the reported charter- | 
{ing of a vessel at a rate lower than the} 
| conference rate by a large Singapore mer- | 
chant.. The circular follows in full text: 

A radiogram frqm Acting Trade Com-| 
missioner Smith, Singapore, states that} 
by a decision of Oct. 19; the conference 
rate to contract shippers of rubber from! 
Singapore to New York is temporarily re- 
duced from $11.50 to $5.50 per ton. It 
is expected in Singapore that this rate 
may prevail until about Nov. 5, 1931. The 
reduction was caused by action of an im- 
portant Singapore rubber merchant who 
{has apparently chartered’ a vessel at a 
special rate lower than the conference 
regular rate, and whose ship is expected 
jto sail about Nov. 5. Singapore circles 
anticipate heavily increased exports, tem- 
porarily, by traders taking advantage of 
the special low rate—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Air Mail Service 
From Richmond to 


Norfolk Is Planned 


| 
{ 


Present North-South Line 
| May Be Extended Rather 


| Than Open New Route’ 
| Direct to Washington 


Air mail service between Norfolk, Va., 
and Richmond, Va., is expected soon to 
be begun and tentative plans to extend 
the Cleveland-Washington, D. C., route 
to Norfolk have been abandoned, it was 
stated orally Oct. 22 at the Post Office 
Department. 

Eastern Air Transport, operating air 
mail and passenger linés almost the en- 
tire length of the Atlantic Coast, is sched- 
uled to begin flying passenger planes over 
the Norfolk-Richmond route Oct. 23, it 
was explained, and when the air mail 
service is inaugurated the contract “in 
| all likelihood” will go to E. A. T. as an 
extension of its present coast-wide route. 
| Further oral information made available 
follows: 

Use of Airways 

The Washingion-Norfolk airway, con- 
structed several months ago by the De- 
partment of Commerce, is being used only 
by New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington Airways, although when equipment 
of the route was authorized it was the 

'intention of the Post Office Department 
to institute mail service between the ter- 
minals. 

Eastern Air Transport, according to 
records of the Department of Commerce, 
flies mail and passengers over routes total- 
ing 2,337 miles and requiring the flying of 
10,212 plane-miles daily. In company with! 
United Air Lines, Transcontimental and 
Western Air, Inc., and American Airways, 
E. A. T. is one of the “big four” lines 
carrying the major portion of all air 
mail flown in the country and receiving an 
; even larger proportion of the total mail 
| payments by the Federal Government. 

Exactly how soon the Richmond-Nor- 
folk service will be instituted is problemat- 
ical, but plans are being made to begin 
operations over this line. There is no 
airway equtpment on this route, accord- 
ing to latest maps of the Department of | 
Commerce, but both lights and intermedi- 
ate fields are available on the Norfolk- 
Washington route, although it is longer 
than the Richmond route. 

Bids Not Necessary 

Under the Watres Act, the Postmaster 
General is granted authority to “extend” 
routes without calling for bids, and under 
this provision Eastern Air probably will 
| receive the contract. The extension will 
\link Norfolk with the New York-Miami| 
air mail line flown by E. A. T. 

The Washington-Norfolk airway presum- 
ably was constructed after the necessity 
for equipment on this route had been given | 
consideration by an interdepartmental | 
committee composed of executives of the | 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, and the Post Office Department. | 


Unclaimed Deposits Yield 
$34,000 to New Hampshire | 


Concorp, N. H., Oct. 22. 
| New Hampshire received into its State 
treasury $34,240.69 in the fiscal year which | 
ended on June 30 from unclaimed deposits | 
in New Hampshire savings banks, accord- | 
ing to an announcement by the State! 
Treasurer, Charles T. Patten. This, the 
Treasurer said, compared to receipts from | 
the same source of $35,184 in the fiscal | 
year which ended June 30, 1930. 
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ST. THOMAS’ WHARF, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The importance of St. Thomas as the principal port of the Virgin Islands 
has been declining since before the acquisition of the group by the United 
States in 1916, according to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
The port has been adapted to modern shipping requirements, 
with coal bunkering accommodations for modern steam vessels. 
merce, however, has not revived under American sovereignty, it is stated. 
King’s Wharf, with the edge of Emancipation Park, at the right, is shown 
in the illustration, reproduced from a photograph from the filés of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


merce. 


N ew Industries in Virgin Islands Hold 


Promise of Solvin g Economic Problems 


Diversification of Agricultur 
cording to Department of-Commerce 


The Virgin Islands of the United States 
are undergoing an economic readjustment 
that holds promise of solving the major 
economic problems that have confronted 
the islands for many years, says Charles 
F. Knox Jr., of the Division of Regional 
Information, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, in the current issue of 
“Commerce,” organ of the Department 
of Commerce. His statement regarding 
new industries for the islands continues in 
full text: 

A definite plan of rehabilitation has been 
worked out, which, although necessarily 
projected to cover a period of years, is al- 
ready well under way. 

The problems of the Virgin Islands 
have arisen not from any fault within 
the islands themselves, but by reason of 
certain world economic readjustments that 
have had a peculiar and direct effect on 
this region. 


Low Sugar Prices 


Started Decline 


The port activity of St. Thomas started 
to decline prior to the acquisition of the 
islands by the United States, the chief 
reasons being the low sugar prices and 
the changed conditions in commerce and 
navigation brought about by the replace- 
ment of sailing ships by modern steam 
vessels. 

Since 1916 the decline has continued, 
and although St. Thomas quickly adapted 
itself to modern steam vessels and became 
a coal-bunkering port, the present” in- 
creasing use of oil-burning ships, with their 
greater cruising radius, presages the day 
when the coaling activity will also decline 
in importance. 

Bunker coal imports, almost wholly 
from the United States, have increased 
substantially since 1927, and during the 
last three years have been valued at about 
$600,000 annually. 

In the Spring of 1931, the newly organ- 
ized Bureau of Industry on the island 
government was successful in forming 
a cooperative marketing association among 
the cattlemen, the object being to further 
promote exports to Porto Rico. The total 
value of cattle exports has increased from 
$30,981 in the fiscal year 1924-25 to $85,057 
in the fiscal year 1929-30. 

There are 12,252 head of cattle in the 
islands, of which 8,391 are on St. Croix, 
2278 on St. Thomas, and 1,583 on St. 
John. St. Croix has pasturage adequate 
to sustain a large increase in the num- 
ber of cattle, and purebred animals are 


being introduced to improve the quality | 


and size of the herds. 
The Porto Rican market offers a steady 
and convenient outlet and under the new 


'cattlemen’s cooperative it is expected that 
exports will show a steady gain. 


Charcoal Chief Fuel 


For Cooking Purposes 


In the Virgin Islands charcoal is the 
principal fuel used for cooking purposes, 
and relatively large quantities are pro- 
duced and consumed. The work incident 
to cutting the trees, charring the wood, 
and transporting the charcoal from one 
island to another, engages the services of 
quite a few people. : 

The Island of St. John produces practi- 


Paroled Conviets 


-Saidto Be Needed 


‘Efforts for Individual Pris- 
oner Wasted Unless Task 





| Program to Help - 


|TO SUPERVISE ENT 
| OF ALIENS 
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Goes On, Says Specialist 


Of Justice Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
crime, but one which is admirably succinct 
/and comprehensive is that of Prof. John 
Gillin of the University of Wisconsin, who 
defines a crime as “an act which is be- 
lieved to be socially harmful by a group 


of people which has the power to enforce 


its beliefs.” 
Elaborate Procedure Not Needed 
The problem is not going to be aileviated 


by an expensive and more elaborate legal 
procedure or more ostentatious custodial 
equipment. We grasp this as a solution 
because it is more easily comprehended by 
our finyte minds, more pleasure to con- 
struct, more flattering to our egotism and 
perhaps less challenging to our mental 
resources than would be persistent and 
patient study of human relationships and 
the development of those intangible fac- 
tors in the community which makes for 
good citizenship. 

What is needed is close observation, 
| open-minded study and analysis of the 
| factors, both past and present, in the life 
of the individual criminal that have been 
responsible for his anti-social behavior. 

An extraordinary illustratfon of the in- 
fluences of purely local social forces 
minus the so-frequent adulterating influ- 
ences is a study made by a student of the 
| University of Southern California. She 
chose as basis for her study a group of 
delinquent boys in the Los Angeles juven- 
ile court, boys who had come from an 
|mote sales in both the domestic market isolated colony of Russians banded to- 
and the neighboring islands. gether by a common spiritual belief, 

One of the most promising of recent) establishing themselves in Los Angeles 
developments is the organization formed County in 1905. 
to direct and market the handicraft prod-| A study was made of the older members 
ucts of several hundred girls and women) of the colony as well. The older boys 
in St. Thomas. The women of this is-|who had not been in contact with urban 
land have always produced fancy goods,| conditions showed remarkable stability; 


Com- 


e Also Viewed as Factor, Ac- 


particularly needlework and laces, of high| but in each of the younger,-groups, where | 


quality, and beautiful baskets and nov-|mére and more they had mingled with 
elties of woven fibers. other cultural groups, the home and com- 
The difficulty heretofore has been in munity influences were progressively un- 
maintaining a standard quality of work, dermined and the members showed in- 
and in guaranteeing steady production. creasing delinquency; finally the youngest 
With the new cooperative organization! group evinced an astounding rate of reci- 
performing these regulatory functions, the divism. 
nedlework and _ handicraft industries 
should become one of the most impor-| The cultural confiict resulting from 
tant on the islands. homes where traditional force had been 
An export market for certain of the proken and parental control weakened, 
products has already been found, and if) paq produced unstabilized youths with 
the tourist traffic increases it is expected very different modes of behavior than 
that no particular difficulty will be ex- their older brothers and sisters who had 
perienced in selling the output. not experienced street life, the unsuper- 
In addition to the development of the! yjseq recreation and loss of ideals that 
| industries already mentioned, efforts are they encountered. 
being made to speed up the program of No individual lives to maturity without 
agricultural diversification which was' acquiring a position in his relationship 


started some years ago. With the aid of 'tg other members of his social group, and 


Instability Produced 


the St. Croix Experiment Station of the jn turn this group maintains a position | 


Department of Agriculture, vegetable crops with relation to other groups within so- 
are being introduced with a view to pro- | ciety, 
ducing high-grade vegetables to be sold) [t is this status that makes for our 
in northern markets during the Winter social relationships, reactions, and finally, 
season. Steamship companies have agreed our behavior pattern. Probably the most 
to provide adequate transportation facili-| fundamental element in the forming of 
tes for the trade. our status in society is our place of resi- 
In 1921 St. Croix exported 31,000 pounds qence—merely to transfer our abode from 
of long staple cotton. The pink boll worm, a rooming house to a private club makes 
however, attacked the crops and for the a tremendous change in our poise and 
last three years no cotton has been pro- outlook on life unless perchance we be- 
duced. Intensive work to eradicate this'long to that fortunate or unfortunate 
pest is at last showing results, and within group of individuals who are able to 
a few years St. Croix will again produce create their own world apart from the 
long staple cotton. mundane surrounding; but most of that 
The introduction of various kinds of group wends its way into the mental hos- 
citrus fruit has proven that fruit culture pitals. 
is entirely possible in the islands, and Again, it is often our social position that 
every effort is being made to have farm-/is a criterion as to whether our behavior 
ers set out fruit trees with the prospect is classed as delinquent or praiseworthy— 
of exporting the products to northern!in a home of social distinction the child 
markets. who refuses to attend school is not termed 
A homesteading project that will pro- a truant by the juvenile court but is sent 
vide several hundred families with their to a finishing school; to write checks on 
own small farms is under way. Large an inadequate bank account is not an 
landholdings, ,generally devoted in past occasion for an uttering and publishing 
years to sugar cane, will be used to pro- | conviction, if one’s father is affluent; to 
duce a variety of vegetable, fruit, and refuse to work may be merely tempera- 
fiber crops that have better marketing | mental if one’s family will care for one. 
possibilities than sugar in the face of pres- Social Worker Is the Key 


ent world conditions. The social worker is the professionalized 
technician who with his knowledge of so- 


Six Millions Is Awarded re 
e os ae | plexities analyzes the individual prisoner 
By Federal Court of Claims and helps nim to develop the capacities 
he may possess to recover his normal 
[Continued from Page 1.] =e in the community and to live a 
2 - ; worthy eand. progressive life. 
| tered with total claims of $69,486,965. The | But there is much more in our planning 
total amounts pending on these suits Rled | for the parole of the individual than the 
against the Government do not include work with the man himself, if we are to 
Indian and patent cases where no defi- ” vs, more 7“ a gesture in _—, 
: ease, F reatment of crime. e numerous influ- 
nite amounts claimed have been stated. ences which continue to feed the streams 
During the year the total amount of | of dependency and delinquency are there 
judgments rendered against the Govern- | to greet the paroled man on his discharge 
ment was $5,828,466 in cases i hi from prison—the parole law is but a for- 
claimants = ht to rec — me VO | een hope and all our constructive efforts 
ee o recover a total of on the individual prisoner are abortive 
$1,062,428,996. At the present time the | unless we can accomplish precisely this: 
cases filed on behalf of Indian Tribes are |@ More adequate plan for integrated and 
; the most important when measured by | Constructive sntial work in the commu- 


| cial relationships and their resultant com- | 


EDWARD CORSI 

B* PRESIDENTIAL appointment, 

Edward Corsi, a native of Italy, 
will take over the post of Commissioner 
of Immigration at Ellis Island, New 
York harbor, the gateway for the greater 
part of immigration into the United 
States. He will succeed Benjamin M. 
Day, resigned. 

Mr. Corsi was a_ supervisor 
National Census in New York in 1930. 
He has been active in welfare work 
among aliens in New York City. 

Born in northern Italy, he came to 
the United States in infancy. His edu- 
cation was obtained at the Classon 
Point Military Academy, College of St. 
Francis Xavier, and the School of Law 
of Fordham University. 

He is a director of the Council on 
Adult Education for the Foreign Born 
and recently a director of the Confer- 
ence on the Immigration Policy of 
New York. He is a lecturer on Immi- 
gration Backgrounds at the School of 
Education, New York University, and 
on Immigrant Psychology for the State 
Department of Education of New York. 


of the 


Filling of Vacancies 
In Federal Service 


_ From Surplus Sought 


Plan Is Being Considered by 
| Coordinating Group to 
| Transfer Worker If Any 
Positions Are Available 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

them ‘are dismissed. On the other hand, 
while surplus workers are dismissed from 
one branch of the Government other 
branches in need of workers are being 
supplied by applicants outside Govern- 
ment service seeking Government jobs for 
the first time. Under the new plan, first 
opportunities will go to those already in 
Governmeni: service. 

Already a large committee represented 
by all departments, bureaus and admin- 
istrative offices of all kinds in Federal 
service has been formed and the whole 
plan has been discussed at length. From 
this group a small committee has been 
formed and is now engaged in drawing 
up a definite plan on which the policy 
will proceed. , This plan is expected to be 
completed in a day or two. 

The plan will apply to the field as well 
as in Washington. In the field this new 
function is to be handled by the coordina- 
tor of each area under the direction of 
the Federal Coordinating Service. The 
local coordinators will also cooperate with 
the Federal Business Associations 

The objects are clear, the plan is busi- 
| Ness-like, and the procedure reasonable. 
It is believed that costs will be curtailed 
and considerable waste connected with 


Government employment will be elimi- 
nated. 
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By President for 


Care of Animals 


\Former Corporal Risked 

| Life to Protect Horses 

And Mules During a 
Bombing of Quarters 


President Hoover in a letter to Curtis 
Harrison, of Columbus, Ohio, former cor- 
poral in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, commends him for heroic action in 
risking his life to care for the mules and 
horses entrusted to his care during the 
World War. The letter, although written 
more than a year ago, was made public 
Oct. 22 by the Department of War in con- 
nection with an award of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 


The Department’s announcement em- 
bodying the letter follows in full text: 

First Sergt. Curtis Harrison, 147th Motor 
Transport Company, 37th Division of U 
Ohio National Guard, at Columbus, Ohio, 
has concealed the fact for over a year, 
that, in May, 1930, the President of the 
United States wrote him the following lett 
of commendation in connection with hi! 
award of the Distinguished Service Cross: 

Mr. Hoover’s Commendation 

“My dear Mr. Harrison: I have noted 
with satisfaction the recognition of your 
heroism, during the World War in stand- 
ing by the mules and horses intrusted to 
your care, and protecting them at the ex- 
pense of wounds and grave personal dan- 
ger to yourself. Unselfish courage in 
helping a stricken comrade on the bat- 
tle field is a soldierly quality that always 
inspires admiration; but your heroic ac- 
tion in risking your life to care for these 
dumb animals carries an added touch of 
unselfishness and devotion to duty, justi- 
fying a peculiar gratification among those 
who hold in high esteem the best tradi- 
tions of our military service. Yours faith- 
fully, 

(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 
Citation For Service Cross 

Sergeant Harrison's citation for the 
Distinguished Service Cross reads as [fol- 
lows: 

“Curtis Harrison (Army serial No. 
93847), formerly corporal, Supply Com- 
pany, 166th Infantry, 42nd _ Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces. For ex- 
traordinary heroism in action at Migne- 
ville, in the Baccarat Sector, France, io 
the night of June 18-19, 1918. When the 
enemy threw approximately 600 gas shells 
into the town of Migneville, Corporal Har¢ 
rison, who was assistant wagonmaster of 
Supply Company ‘and in charge of the 
animals of the 3rd Battalion, 166th In- 
fantry, at the first gas alarm, succeeded 
in adjusting their gas masks. 

“Later, when shrapnel and high ex- 
plosives were thrown into the town and 
were penetrating the barn in which the 
animals were billeted, Corporal Harrison 
entered the place alone to care for them, 
being twice knocked over by the concus- 
sion of high explosives and twice wounded 
in the leg by pieces of shrapnel. With 
utter disregard for his own personal safety 
he remained on duty for 12 hours in an 
effort to keep the animals in places of 
safety that they might be ready to effect 
a movement of the battalion the next 
night.” 


Rules for Transient Planes 
Adopted in New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 22, 

Stringent regulation of transient air- 
craft is provided by an amendment just 
added to the code adopted last August 
by the State Aviation Commission. 

It is proposed, said Richard Aldworth, 
member of the Commission, in ‘explaining 
the new rule, to treat planes coming t¢ 
New Jersey from other States much theg 
same as automobiles. If the ship has 
no license and the State in which it is 
registered requires a license New Jersey 
will note the violation. Either the pilot 
will be proscuted here or the matter re- 
ferred to the State from which he came. 

In case ‘the State from which the 
craft came does not require a license a 
single landing will be permitted and one 
take-off allowed. When the ship leaves 
the ground it will be required to leave 
| the State. 
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: wh ; a }eally all of th® charcoal used, and from 
of the law, will be followed. We shall| Mr. Patten said that under the State! there it is transported to St. Thomas and 


continue our striving to arrest and to de- law deposits to which no addition is made|St. Croix by small boats. The insular 
port every alien illegally within our con-| for a period of 20 years and whose owners| bureau of industry has succeeded in get-| 
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the amount at issue than all classes a 
litigation pending before the Court of | 


Milwaukee Secures 


Claims. 


fines, and we shall do this without fear. are not known to be living are paid into|ting the charcoal producers to form a| 


I am not in the least antagonistic by 
nature nor prejudiced by environment 
against any foreign-born person legally in 
this country, but let me say once more 
that I will continue in the course already 
marked out and shall bend every effort to 
send the illegally entered back to the 
countries from which they came. 

The Department of Labor will earnestly 
endeavor to protect the foreign born 
within the United States from the diffi- 
culties and often the perils which beset 
them. They are being made the victims 
of a racketeering and piratical system of 
extortion. Aliens legally here as well as 
those illegally here have been preyed upon 
by extortionists. These criminal racketeers 
will approach an alien legally in this 
country and tell him that some flaw has 
been found in his entrance papers and 
that unless he instantly pays a large sum 
of money he will be deported. False war- 
rants of arrest frequently are shown in 
such cases. Frightened aliens not famil- 


iar with the ways of the new land pay | 


and pay and pay. 
Organized Extortion 

There is a species of creatures who mas- 
querade as protectors of the poor who will 
extort from aliens seeking to enter this 
country the last cent of money they have 
as payment for a proffered means of il- 
legal entry. After smuggling such an 
alien in the conscienceless one continues 

. to threaten him and take in toll from him 
a great percentage of his earnings, and he 
continues this extortion through the 
months and the years. 

You may rest assured that I wil! give no 
quarter to this kind of pirate. None is 
due him. He belongs to the worst class of 
racketeering criminals that this country 
holds. His prey is found in the ranks of 
the poor and the helpless. 


British Air Mail Gains 
The quantity of air mail transported by 


Great Britain was 36 per cent larger in 
*the second quarter of 1931 than in the 
(Depart- | 


corresponding period of 1930. 
ment of Commerce.) 
s 


ly 


the State treasury. 
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During the year 
cases, involving approximately $225,000,000, | 
have been filed and two cases involving | 
approximately $1,288,700 were dismissed | 
upon the defendant’s motion. 

There were pending in the various dis- 
trict courts throughout the country at 
the beginning of the year 98 cases -in- 
volving claims against the Government 
aggregating $773,309. There were disposed c 
of during the year 19 cases involving a | 
total ot $142,480, and there are still pend- | 
ing 188 cases, with claims amounting to 
$1,230,624. | 

One of the results of the work of this 
diivision during the year was the reduc- 
tion in the number of pending war trans- ganization, also announced that Alfred 
action cases from 86 fd 28. There was|k, Smith, former governor of New York, 
collected om these war transaction cases,}and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
$88,992. All but five of the so-called sal-| dent of Columbia University, will make ad- 
mon cases have been disposed of and the! dresses Oct. 25 during a nation-wide radio 
remaining cases are now in litigation} proadcast as part of the drive for relief 
either in the district courts, byqcounter|funds. The announcement follows in full 
claims in the Court of Claims, or pending | text: 
action on offers of settlement. Radio Broadcast Planned 


In stating that communities in various 
j}sections of the United States holding 
}emergency relief and welfare compaigns 
jare either attaining the goal set or ex- 
| ceeding it, Walter S. Gifford, Director of 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.|the President's Organfiization on Unem- 
At a meeting of the Massachusetts |Ployment Relief, announced that former 
| Emergency Committee on Unem loyment | G°Yernor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, 
. i pio} ““|and President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Oct. .22, the State was divided into six| Columbia University, would speak on Sun- 
administrative districts, each with a/day evening, Oct. 25, at 10:15 over a na- 
|regional vice chairman. The Committee | ion-wide radio network of 150 stations. 
will maintain contact with employers| The speakers will be heard under the 
. pioyers ' auspices of the Committee on Mobilization 
throughout the State to keep a maximum | of Relief Resources of the President's Or- 
of workers employed, it was announced. ganization on Unemployment Relief, of 
yovernor Ely told the meeting that he, which Owen D. Young is chairman. Mr. 
desires a coordination of all activities for Gifford will introduce the speakers at 
relief so that there may be a minimum of} the request of Mr. Young, whose Com- 
suffering and hardship during the Winter mittee is arranging the series of broad- 
months. casts over three networks. 
Chairman Phillips announced that there 


Wausau, Wis., the second city in that 
| was no intention of establishing another State to complete its campaign, reported 
| placement or employment bureau, but 


having raised $60,000, which is $4,000 
|rather a supervisory committee to stimu-|more than its quota. Milwaykee pre- 
late and cooperate with the regional and/| viously reported having exceeded its quota 
local committees. of $1,300,000. 


' 


five Indian 


Relief Fund Quota 


First of Larger Cities to Get 
Million-dollar Total 


Milwaukee, Wis., the first city in the 
ountry to seek more than $1,000,000 for 
unemployment relief and charitable work 
this Winter, exceeded its quota in its re- 
cently concluded campaign for funds, the 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief announced Oct. 22. 

Walter S. Gifford, Director of the Or- 


Plans to Aid Unemployed 
Formed in Massachusetts 
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M. Laval Urges 
Unity of France 
And United States 


On Arrival, He Asks for ‘In- 
creasing Cooperation’ of 
Two Countries for the 
Restoration of ‘Calm’ 





| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sometimes directed against us: That we 
seek to exercise any form of domination in 


Europe. 

“France is peace-loving. Our history, 
our past both impose prudence. We do 
not wish to impinge upon the dignity 
of any other nation. Our only desire 
is peace. But we set great store by our 
security. Governments and peoples should 
understand that security can not be ex- 
pressed merely in words of hope; it should 
be organized. If France and the United 
States can agree and unite in an ever- 
increasing cooperation we may look for- 
ward #0 better things. 

“I am aware of your position. 
the aspiration of the American 
to be self contained. 

“It is a noble ideal for a country like 
yours, strong, rich in experience which 
has enabled it to progress and to suc- 
ceed. 

“But progress itself which has 
been more devotedly served than in the 
warm hearts of the American people, by 
reducing and suppressing distance be- 
tween continents by amalgamating the 
interests of all nations, has laid down a 
new doctrine and imposed new duties. 

World Solidarity 
; “You know how to put international soli- 
Carity into practice in the most generous 
way and you have many times proved it. 
You represent a civilization which has 
given material and moral well-being to 
the greatest number. You have thus real- 


I know 
people 


ized the highest ideal which can inspire | 


government's activity. 
has arisen which has 
development as well 
countries. 

“In a world torn with doubt our two 
great democracies together must search 
for and apply methods which will restore 
calm and reestablish equilibrium. 

“It is through an affiliation of faith and 
confidence that I desire to come into con- 
tact with the American people. I know 
their enthusiasm. I know they are ca- 
pable of generous impulses. Combining 
their deep sense of reality with their 
noble idealism they will respond if nec- 
essary to calls which may reach them 
from the old world. 

“I speak in the name of a country which 
is determined to join its effort with yours 
to ward off the dangers which menace our 
civilization. 

“In greeting you, Mayor Walker, and in 
thanking you for the cordial reception 
which the people of.New York have ac- 
corded me, I have the temerity to believe 
that my first words, entirely direct and 
frank, will be interpreted as a tribute to 
the understanding and the open-minded- 
ness of the great American people.” 

Received at White House 

M. Laval who will confer with Presi- 
dent Hoover on problems mutually affect- 
ing France and the United States, was re- 
ceived formally at the White House Oct. 22 
by the President. 

Premier Laval, who arrived in New 
York aboard the Steamship Ile De France, 
accompanied by eight experts, earlier in 
the day, was met at quarantine by a com- 
mittee appointed by Mayor Walker and 
@corted to the Battery where he was met 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 


But a grave crises 
interrupted your 
as that of other 


son; The French Ambassador, Paul 
Claudel; Warren D. Robbins, Chief of 
Protocol of the Department of State, and 


Pierre Boal, Chief of the Division of West- 
ern European Affairs. Later an Official 
reception was given in honor of Premier 
Laval by Mayor Walker at the City Hall, 
at the conclusion of which the Premier and 
party left for Washington. 

Military Honors Accorded. 


M. Laval arrived in Washington at 
3:15 p. m. accompanied by Secretary Stim- 
son and Mr. Robbins. At Union Station 
the Premier was received by the Under- 
secretary of State, William R. Castle Jr.; 
Lawrence Richey, Secretary to President 
Hoover; Lt. Col. Campbell B. Hodges and 
Capt. Russell R. Train, military and naval 
aides to the President; the Assistant 
Secretaries of State, Wilbur J. Carr, 
Francis White, James G. Rogers and H. 
H. Bundy; Brig. Gen. Edward T. Collins, 
Commanding General of the 16th Brigade 
and by the French Embassy Staff. M. 
Laval was received with the customary 
military honors. 


Treasury Offering 
Is Oversubscribed 





Tenders More Than’ Four 
Times Amount of Issue 


The Department of the Treasury an- 
nounced Oct. 22 that tenders for the $50,- 
000,000 issue of Treasury bills had brought 
in bids totaling $227,253,000 The an- 
nouncement added that a total of $51,- 
338,000 had been accepted and that the 
average discount at whic h the bills were 
sold was equivalent to about 2.69 per cent 


interest. The announcement follows in 
full text: 
Secretary Mellon announces that ten- 


ders for $50,000,000, or thereabouts, of 91- 
day Treasury bills dated Oct. 26 and ma- 
turing Jan. 25, 1932, which were offered 
on Oct. 19 were opened at the Federal 
Reserve Banks Oct. 22. 

The total amount applied for was $227,- 
253,000. Except for two bids amounting 
to $3,000 at the rate of about 2 per cent 
the highest bid was 99.411, equivalent to 
an interest rate of about 21-3 per cent on 
an annual basis. The lowest bid accepted 
was 99.241, equivalent to an interest rate 
of about 3 per cent on an annual basis 
The total amount of bids accepted was 
$51,338,000. The average rice of the 
Treasury bills to be issued is 99.321. This 
is an average rate on a bank discount 
basis of about 2.69 per cent. 





New Extension Is Sought 
On Atlantic Lines Offer 


Extension of the time in which par- 
ties interested in reorganization of the 
United States Lines, Inc., may consider 


a contract for transfer of control of the} 


lines, was under consideration at a spe- 
cial two-hour meeting of the United 
States Shipping Board Oct. 24% but no 
action was taken, it was announced orally 
at the Board following adjournment 

Terms of the extension will be taken 
up again at a meeting Oct. 23, it was 
explained. 

The contract for the transfer of the 
lines was submitted recently to the Chap- 
man-Dawson-Dollar shipping group, who 
for some time have been negotiating for 
the lines with instructions to accept it 
or turn it down by Oct. 15. Later, the 
Board granted a 10-day extension and 
another has now beeen sought and will 
probably be granted, it was stated. 


never 


'‘National’s Estate Principal Factors 


Is Soughi by Italy 


New York Also Argues 
Claim to Property of 
Deceased Italian 


Its 


The Kingdom of Italy and the State of 
New York asserted their claims, in argu- 
ments in their behalf by counsel before 
the Supreme Court of the United . States 
on Oct. 22, to the estate, totaling about 
$1,000, of an Italian national who died in 


New York without relatives. 


Italy claims the property of its citizen, 
who had resided in New York since 1890, 
under a treaty with the United States by 
which its consul is entitled to receive the 
effects of a subject or citizen of that 
country whe dies without relatives or 
partners in this country. 

The claim of New York, which was up- 
held by the lower court, is based on the 
law of that State which provides that the 
property of persons domiciled in that 
State who die without relatives and with- 
out directions as to the disposition of the 
property shall be paid into the treasury 
of the City of New York. After remain- 
ing there for 20 years it is paid to the 
Treasurer of the State, if no claimants 
have appeared. 

The court was asked to construe the re- 
spective rights of the foreign government 


and the State in the case of Santovin- 
cenzo, Consul, etc., v. Egan. Public Ad- 
ministrator, etc., No. 31. The case was 


argued by Carroll G. Walter for the Ital- 
ian Consul and by Robert P. Beyer, Dep- 
uty Assistant Attorney General of New 
York, for the public administrator and 
the State of New York. 


Employes’ Benefit 
Societies Fail to 
Extend Activities 


Disability Prevention Work 
Largely Neglected, Says 
Public Health Service Af- 
ter Making Survey 


Employes’ mutual benefit associations in 
the United States have made almost no! 
attempt to insure against the uneven cost 
of treatment of different diseases, the 
United States Public Health Service stated | 
Oct. 22 in explaining its findings in a 
survey of these organizations 

In providing cash benefits. the associa- 
tions “seldom err on the side of overin- 
surance, since one-fourth of the associa- 
tions pay less than $1 per day, and one- 
nalf pay from $1 to $2 per day,” the Serv- 
ice asserted. Practically as many of the 
312 organizations surveyed are purely em- 
ploye societies as cooperative organiza- 
tions of employer and employe, it was 
found 

Market Increase In Activities 


The Service's statement follows in full 
text 
The marked increase in the work of the 


employes’ mutual benefit associations is 
attracting the attention of persons inter- 
ested in the health of industrial workers 
‘This survey was made for the purpose 
of ascertaining to what extent the em- 
ployes’ mutual benefit associations have 
gone beyond their primary function of 
providing certain fractions of wages when 
sickness causes loss of time from work, 


;to a broader program of health improve- 


ment and a better care of their disabled 
members As a whole, the associations 
are still essentially insurance organiza- 
tions, making no attempt to control either 
the incidence or the severity of disability 
afflicting their members However, ap- 
proximately 43 per cent of the associations 
replying reported that improvement in 


health had probably resulted from the 
work of the associations; 36 per cent 
stated that the number of absences on 


account of Nlness had been reduced. Only 

a small number of these attributed the re- 

duction to a decline in the number of un- 

necessary absences resulting from the 

work of visiting nurses and investigators 
Not a Recent Development 

Some of the more progressive organiza- 
tiens are m¢ z an effort to shorten the 
duration of disability by assisting in pro- 
visions for adequate medical attention 
and nursing care Others are giving 
physical examinations and carrying on a 
program of health education 

The sick benefit associations in 
country are not a recent development 
The average age of the 312 associations 
which reported their age was 21 years. 
The largest number of associations were 
from 10 to 14 years old. Two per cent 
of those reporting had been operating over 
50 years. 

These” associations in fulfiling their 
primary function of providing cash ben- 
efits seldom err on the side of overinsur- 
ance, since one-fourth of the associa- 
tions pay less than $1 per day, and one- 
half pay from $1 to $2 per day. The most 
popular rate of benefits is from $9 to $11 
per week. Quite frequently the rate of 
payment to female members is consider- 
ably less than the rate paid to males. 

The maximum period for which benefits 
may be paid varies as greatly as the rate 
paid. Thirteen weeks is the most frequent 
period, but the length of time for draw- 
ing benefits ranges from five weeks to over 
a year or to the full duration of dis- 
ability 

Virtually no attempt has been made to 
insure against the uneven cost of treat- 
ment of different diseases. A case in which 
skill in surgery is required ordinarily re- 
ceives no larger benefit than a case of 
chicken-pox causing absence from work 
for the same length of time Probably 
insurance against the uneven costs of 
treating different diseases would help to 
dispel the bugaboo of unnecessary ab- 
enteeism. 

Many Confined to Employes 

Practically as many sick benefit asso- 
ciations are purely employe societies as 
cooperative organizations of employer and 
employe. At least 37 per cent of the rt- 
porting associations receive no financial] 
heip from the company and an additional 
13 per cent recejve only nominal assist- 
ance. It is interesting to note that sick 
benefit associations are beginning to real- 
ize that they have a bigger and broader 
field than merely makimag cash payments 
namely, the discovery and correction of 
physical impairments; the promotion of 
health educational activity, especially in 
the hygiene of living; and better medical 
care when their members are disabled. 
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Russia Expands Imports 
Of Czechoslovakian Tron 


| Soviet Russian purcnases in Czechoslo- 
vakia in the first half of 1931 were almost 
double Czechoslovakian purchases in the 
Soviet Union. Russia now is an impor- 
tant market for the Czechoslovak iron 
industry, 25 per cent of Czechoslovakia’'s 
iron exports having been taken by Russia 
(Departmert of Commerce.) 


French Grain Inadequate 
The French grain trade believes that 
because the domestic crop of 257,000,000 
bushels is insufficient, the Government 
will increase the amount of foreign wheat 
used in milling. ‘Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Causing Industrial 


Decline Explained 


Federal Economist Informs | 
Senate Group Installment 
Sales, Mainly Autos, Was'| 
One of Chief Reasons 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


It is now about one-fifth as great'as it 
was at that time, he said. 

He declared that “home construction 
has slowed down and automobile con- | 
struction has speeded up.” Installment | 
buying was an important factor in the | 
rise of industrial production, particularly 
in the case of automobiles, he said. 

DiscuSsing the trend of factory employ- 
ment and pay rolls, Dr. Goldenweiser 
stated that the decline in employment 
started a little later than the decline in 
preduction and that it has gone about 30 
per cent since. Fluctuations in pay rolls, 
he explained, are much greater than fluc- 
tuations in employment principally be- 
cause during a period of high activity 
there is much overtime and conversely 
during a lull in production there is much 
part-time work ana reduced pay rolls. 

Part-time work, he declared, has been | 
the greatest factor in the decline of pay 
rolls. j 

Dr. Goldenweiser listed as the indus- 
tries which have shown the sharpest de- 
cline since the outset of the depression; 
automotive, steel, copper and _ lumber. 


| Asked if there were any industries which 


have shown an increase, he named the 
glass industry which, he said, has had a 
rapid growth in the last 18 months due 
to the increased demand for bottles and 
jars for canning and preserving. It is 
a relatively minor industry, he declared, 
but its factories are working overtime. 
Declines in Car Loadings 

Following a heavy increase in stock is- 
sues from 1928 to 1929, the‘ statistician 
testified, the flotation of such securities 
has declined steadily and the estimate for 
1931 is about the same as the amount of 
issues in 1921. 

He declared that in the last two years 
there has been a decline in the index 
figure of freight car loadings from 106 in|} 
1929 to 85 at present, a drop of about 20 
per cent. The maximum net operating 
income of railroads was in 1926 when it| 
amounted to approximately $1,200,000,000, | 
declining to about $800,000,000 in “1930, 
he said 

In July, 1929; Dr. Goldenweiser declared, | 
the railroads employed 1,760,000 persons 
while at present the number is approxi- 
mately 1,300,000. In 1920, he said, there 
were about 2,000,000 persons employed by 
the railroads, or 700,000 more than 11 
years later. This declimg has been due to 
a combination of increased efficiency and 
reduced tonnage. 

Falling of Prices 

Dr. Goldenweiser brought out that the 
wholesal eprice of farm products reached 
an index figure of 110 in 1928 as compared 
to 60 at present while prices of manu- 
factured products have declined from a 
high of 91 in 1929 to 72 in 1931. 

Loans to customers in banks, according 
to the witness, have shown a rapid decline 
in volume. The decline, he said, is uni- 
form throughout the country. | 
| Testifying regarding the subject of bank 
| failures, Dr. Goldenweiser declared there 
| were 1,245 failures in 1930 and that for the 
| first nine months of the present vear there 
have been 1,234. Deposits in suspended 
banks amounted to $138,000,000 in 1928, 
$234,000,000 in 1929, $865,0000,000 in 1930 
and, for the first nine months of 1931, 
approximately $930,000,000. | 

The greatest number of failures in the 
present year was in the Chicago Federal | 
Reserv? District where 393 banks were 
closed, followed by Minneapolis with 182, 
St. Louis with 125, Cleveland with 107, | 
Kansas City with 102, Richmond with 86, 
| Atlanta with 79, Dallas with 44, Philadel- | 
phia with 40, San Francisco with 39, New | 
York with 35, and Boston with 2. | 
| A larger proportion of bank faiures at/| 
present, he said, are commercial banks. | 

The principal reason for these failures, 
he declared, are the decline in value of | 
securities, principally real estate Dur- | 
ing the present year, bond prices also 
have been an important factor, he added | 

Reopening of Banks 

Dr. Goldenweiser declared that the to- 
tal number of banks reopened in the first 
nine months of the year was 202 as com- 
pared to 1,234 suspensions in the same 
period. Most of these reopenings were of 
banks which failed prior to this year, he 
said 

The statistician said that approximately 
$1,000,000,000 has been taken out of circu- 
lation by hoarding 

He declared he could not determine the 
possible maximum amount of gold that 
might be withdrawn by foreigners. For- 
eign securities held by United States 
banks trom June 30, 1931, he said, total 
$642,000,000. 

Holdings of Gold 

The monetary gold stock in the United 
States increased from $4,200,000,000 in 
1929 to $5,015,000,000 in September of 1931 
but it has gone down $600,000,000 since, 
he said 

Retail sales, as indicated by department 
store figures, have declined from an index 
figure of 113 in June of 1929 to 86 in 
September of 1931 or approximately 21 
per cent. Considering the decline in prices 
department store sales have held up “re- 
markably well he asserted Stocks of 


ac MR 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 22, 1931 








11 a. m.—Representative Wood (Rep.) 
of LaFayette, Ind., called to discuss the 
circulation of what he characterized as 
false reports by certain naval officers re- 
garding suggested economies in the naval 
establishment. 

11:15 a. m—Senator Townsend (Rep.) 
of Delaware, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—William D. Leppitt, and 
W. L. Petrikin, president and chairman 
of the board, respectively, of the Great 
Western Sugar Company, of Denver, 
Colo., called to discuss the sugar situa- 
tion 

12 M.—Charles Hebberd, of Spokane, 
Wash., Food Administrator for Washing- 
ton during the World War, called to dis- 
cuss economic conditions in his State. 

2:15 p. m.—Senator-elect White | 
(Rep.), of Maine, called to pay his re- 
spects 

12:30 p. m- 
graphed with a group of finalists in the 
International oratorical contest. 

12:45 p. m.—The President 
the officers and delegates to the con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Personal Finance Companies 


| 

The President was photo- | 

| 

4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 


received 


the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
| cuss budget matters 
6 p. m.—The President received at 
the White House Pierre Laval, Presi- 
dent of the. Council of Ministers of 
France, who called to pay his respects. 
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FEDERAL HOSPITAL FOR CARE OF MENTAL CASES 
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St. Elizabeths Hospital, under the control of the Department of Interior, is located in the National Capital 


on several tracts of land which aggregate about 800 acres. 


There were over 5,000 patients cared for in the 


fiscal year 1929-30, according to the annual report of the Board of Visitors, with a bed capacity of 4,000; the 
estimates submitted for operations for the fiscal year 1931-32, covering support, clothing and treatment for the 


patients, was $1,274,595. 
law. 


Mental disorders and tubercular cases are taken in under regulations prescribed by 
A new medical and surgical building has just been built at a cost of $875,000, and a building is in course 


of construction to house tubercular patients for which an appropriation of $120,000 is available, and also a 


receiving building for men, which is to cost $300,000. 
undergoing repairs to modernize them and keep them in condition for ser 
vides for part of the food supplies of the establishment. 


vice. A farm on 


The numerous other buildings in the hospital plant are 


the grounds pro- 


Besides treatment and nursing, the patients are 


provided with recreations of various character, including band concerts, motion picture shows, parties and 


entertainments, and ward programs. 


Baseball and tennis are among the amusements. 


Weaving, sewing, toy- 


making, woodwork, basketry are occupations provided in the application of therapy as a means of treating 


Austria’s Exchange 
he added. a | 
The importance of the decline in for- Rec eipts Inadequate 


eign trade on industrial production was - 

cited in figures showing the value of mer-/Government Takes Steps to 

chandise exports in 1924 to be $400,000,000 -organize Creditanst 

per month as compared to $160,000,000 at Re gra Creditanstalt 
Austrian financiat circles have unoffi- 


present 

Imports have been falling off with less cially estimated that the amount of about | 
fluctuation than exports, he explained, be- $300,000 in foreign exchange being received 
cause of the relative stability of four daily by the Austrian National Bank is 
large items of import—coffee, rubber, silk‘ insufficient to meet current domestic de- 
and tea—which contribute so substantially mands, according to a radiogram received 
to the total trade. from Commercial Attache Gardner Rich-| 


Declines in Securities ardson at Vienna. 


: - | Requests for allocations are being en- 
Mr. Sloan cited figures showing the de- tirely refused or granted only in small| 
cline in stock and bond values. Real 


estate in Chicago during the first nine part, according to the Austrian advices. | 
Pe : ; i rts are said to be droppi 
months of 1930 has declined $750,000,000, October imports are said to be dropping 
he said 

The value of 404 stock: prices on the 
New York market fell from an index of 


department stores have receded from an| 
index figure of 129 to approximately 79, 


a decline of $609,000,000 or 27 per cent, 
he declared. 


the mentally sick. An airplane view of the plant is shown. 


estimates. 
The Austrian Gov 


| and the total for November is expected 
| to show a decrease of at least 25 per cent | 
| from September, according to the Austrian 


ernment is reported to 


be taking radical steps for the reorganiza- 


tion of the Credit 


anstalt by cancelling 


contracts with 25 of the 28 of that bank’s 


directors; 
to be reengaged at 

The statement of 
Oct. 15 indicates 


bilities is shown at 


cent.—Issued by the 
merce, 


British Pilot 
Granted to 
The Royal Aero 


some of which, it is stated, are 


a lower salary. 
the National Bank for 


only small changes but 
the proportion of r 


eserve to demand lia- 
a new low of 29 per 
2 Department of Com- 


Certifi ates 
10,000 Flyers 


Club of Great Britain 


has issued 10,000 certificates since the first 


pilot received one in 1910. 


227 in 


States 





1929 to 80 in October of 1931, a 
decline equal to between $8,000,000,000 and 
$10,000.000,000, he said. 

Foreign 


fell 


bonds 
from 
1929, to $1,636,000,000 in September, 1931, 


owned in the United 
$2,246,000,000 in June, 





| number of licensed 


on June 30. 


These certifi- 


The national income for 1931 will be 25| cates are issued as recognition of profi- 
per cent less than in 1929. Holders of | ciency in private flying. 
listed bonds, he said, have lost more than | total of 934 certificates were issued. The 
$3,000,000,000 since 1929. 

Senator La Follette announced that the! mercial pilots totaled approximately 2,100 
hearings will resume on Oct. 23. 


During 1930 a 


private, civil, and com- 


(Department of Commerce.) 


TTT 


| Hearing Is Held 7 


On Contract for 
American Canal 


Testimony Is Presented to 
Department of Interior 
Regarding Construction 
Of Diversion Dam 


Representatives of the Palo Verde Irri- 
gation District in California testified at a 
hearing before Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior, 
and other Department officials, Oct. 22, 


that the draft of the contract between 
the Government and the Imperial Valley 
Irrigation District involving the construc- 
tion of the All American Canal does not 
protect water users in Palo Verde against 
damages which can be anticipated because 
of the construction of the Imperial di- 
version dam, the intake for the canal, 6 
miles above Laguna. 

L. F. Chase, representing the Palo Verde 
district, asserted that the diversion dam 
will cause backwater which will injure the 
property of the settlers in the valley. He 
pointed out that the contract does not 
make the Imperial Valley District directly 
responsible for damages and water users 
can not fix liability on it. 


Redress Through Congress 


Charles L. Childress, counsel for the 
Imperial Valley Irrigation District, as- 
serted that the dam will benefit rather 
than injure the Palo Verde district. He 
explained that the contract does place 
responsibility for damages. Mr. Chase 
said it was a contract between the Gov- 
ernment and the Imperial Valley Dis- 
trict and that the Palo Verde users, be- 
ing third parties affected by the con- 
tract, would have to seek redress through 
Congress. 

Mr. Chase further stated that the con- 
tract called for a limitation on the sale 
of -water by them and that this was a 
discrimination since they had priority 
rights. Also he declared that no such 
limitation has been placed on any other 
urigation district. He added that dam- 
ages might be avoided by limiting the 
height of Imperial Dam to insure against 
flooding land above. 


Flooding Discussed 

The lowness of the land in the Palo 
Verde district was cited as a possible dan- 
ger since much of it is below the river 
and is protected from flooding by levees. 
M. J. Dowd, engineer for the Imperial Ir- 
rigation District, pointed out that when 
Hoover Dam is constructed, 95 per cent of 
the silt will be stopped and that the con- 
struction of a diversion dam in Palo Verde 
will ultimately be necessary, and that the 
Imperial Dam will in fact render a bene- 
fit. Commissioner Elwood Mead, of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, stated during the 
hearing that the dam would remove rather 
than increase hazards to the area, 

E. F. Williams and P. F. Mahoney, of 
the Palo Verde District, presented testi- 
mony similar to that of Mr. Chase. Mr. 
Mahoney said the contract did not insure 
riparian rights. He admitted that the 
dam might aid in diversion, yet, he said, it 
increased the danger of floods and back- 
water, 
| Fixing of Liability 

The chief objection, Mr. Chase asserted, 
which he wanted the Department of the 
| Interior to consider was that of fixing pri- 
mary liability. This he declared should be 
|placed on the Imperial Valley Irrigation 
| District. Recurring damages, he said, 
would be inevitable, and appeals to Cone 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 





emember way back 





—WHEN WE “OQOHED"” AND “AAHED” OVER STEREOSCOPE PICTURES? 





IN THE ordinary flight of time the 
stereoscope days may not be very old, 
but measured by medical progress 
they are ancient. And in no direction 
has that progress been greater or 
swifter than in the development of 
organotherapeutic products from the 
glands of healthy animals through 
the facilities of the packing industry. 

In earlier days these glands were 
classed with ‘entrails’? and were 
thrown away or given away if a taker 
could be found. They were considered 
as sheer waste. Then came important 
discoveries of science and glands be- 
came precious in relieving certain 
deficiencies in human organisms. It 
was soon found that only through 
large-scale slaughtering operations 
could these discoveries be put to prac- 
tical use... for some of these glands 


contain so little of their active prin- 
ciple that thousands of freshly 
slaughtered animals are necessary to 
make production possible without 
prohibitive cost. For example: To 
produce a single pound of epinephrin 
— invaluable in surgery — the su- 
prarenal glands of more than 25,000 
head of cattle are required. 

Armour and Company was the first 
of the large packers to co-operate ex- 
tensively with the medical profession 
in such forms of relief of human 
suffering. Today the Armour Lab- 
oratories and other facilities for the 
production of glandular extracts and 
other pharmaceutical products— 
to the number of more than a hun- 
dred—are among the most elaborate 
in the world. . . s Armour’s Supra- 
renalin Solution, Armour’s Thyroid, 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 


Armour’s Elixir of Enzymes, 
Armour’s Pituitary Liquid, Armour’s 
Concentrated Liver Extract, epine- 
phrin, pepsin, trypsin and rennin — 
are among the priceless aids to sur- 
gical and medical science. 

Because of the perishable nature 
of animal glands and the high stand- 
ards which must be maintained, 


Armour has spa 


red nothing in exer- 


cising the strictest accuracy and con- 
trol over every process. As a result, 
Armour- produced pharmaceuticals 
are known the world over for their 
purity, uniformity and efficacy. Now 
considered invaluable in their bene- 
fits to humanity, they were almost 


completely unknown in the days 


when stereoscopes afforded a popular 


form of home entertainment. 


* 


* * 
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Federal Library Record for Safety 
a Set b uarries 

Expands Division tet 5.3 


- (Rate of Deaths and Injuries 


On Aeronautics “er in 1930 Than in 


Any Previous Year 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 





Means to Prevent | 
Diphtheria Among 
Children Outlined | 


Majority of Deaths From) 
This Disease Occur in Pre- | 





NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official dvcuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congréss card number 
is at end of last line. 


Reports received from companies oper- 
ating in 1930 revealed a better safety rec- 
ord than the quarrying industry has ever | 


tions With Leading Avia- known before. In no previous year has 
the combined number of deaths and in- 


° ~ ‘2s | i. ‘ 
tion Societies Here and | ‘ies trom accidents been ‘ts low, nip.| School Age, Says the Pub- 


s State | portion to the number of men employed, lic Health Service 2 : * - mia wmt ts eee | 
Abroad, Itt tated as it was in 1930, Apparently lower rates : x ; : f | 
—— for 1911 to 1913, during the first years of rit i 1 ce eae it | 

The Library of Congress has expanded | accident-reporting by quarries, reflect in- sone Te deleie aoe tk Perens el : i ee =; ‘ 
its division on aeronautics, increased its| completeness of data, particularly as re- among children of Fesetion! . ‘ oN ; oe - sade , | 
collections by 20 per cent during the past| gards very minor injuries, rather than P age, it is : : a enn : | 
| 


Develops Cooperative Rela-| 


| Lincoln, Abraham, pres. U. S. 
works of . ed. by 

Thompson (Laurel English classics.) 262 
p. Chicago, Laurel bok co., 1931 31-23669 


Lyon, Waldo Vinton. Problems in electrica 
engineering. 2d ed. 2 v. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
bok co.. inc., 1931. 31-23294 

Mather, Irwin F. The making of Ill. Rev. ed. 
274 p., illus. Chicago, A. Flanagan co., 1931. 
31-23574 
of home 

Comps 

Phil § 

31-20495 

Merrimack archaeolog- 

illus. Salem, Mass., Pea- 
body museum, 1931. 31-2334 

Moyer, Wm. H. H. God's calendar on wa 
time from creation to consummation 
Benton, Harbor, Mich., 1931. 31 

Presbyterian church in U. S. Presbytery 

Minutes of meeting of Holston 


Selections from 
and Harold W. 


year, and developed cooperative relations| genuine lower accident rates. restive ueeviaked’ Geen yp aa 
with leading aeronautic societies and firms} The death rate during the year, which iaams i United 7 og age = | 
in this country and abroad, Dr. Albert F.; was 1.53 per thousand workers, was 7 per Service advises in nad - ; nee a | 
Zahm. Chief of the Devision, stated orally | cent lower than the previous year’s rate Oct. 99 The state Sat “Seed in’ tull| 
Oct. 22. thi | Of 1.65, and lower than that of any other ¢,y¢. ~"" E me . uy 

After two years’ operation, this new) year except 1928 when the rate was 1.46. Bl er: 
division now has acquired more than | ‘The injury rate, which indicated 108 in- thar’ te Oiled Seca Pann see 
12,000 items on aviation and its staff have | juries among each 1,000 employes, as com- vitae tae staat a +e = = aa 
studied the catalogues of the leading li-| pared with 128 in 1929, was lower than the the dia aie is mala eviny a sie 1d | 
braries in America and abroad to ascer- | corresponding rate for any year since com- }.- Ps seted seochadintais oe pe res th 
tain wherein the Library of Congress is! plete records of injuries became available. aicx ately "a 
lacking in material, he explained. A total of 80,633 employes at quarries was : 


Methodist Episcopal church. Bd. 
missions and church extension. 
administrative rept. to... lv. 


| Moorehead, Warren K. 
| ical survey. 79 p., 


The 


Service Increasing 

Numerous gifts, loans, and some ex- | 
changes of value have resulted so that} 
now the division is daily rendering in- 
creasing service to students of aeronautics, 
he said. The following additional informa- | 
tion on this division was made available. | 

Housed in a newly completed seciion of 
the Library and overlooking the Potomac 
flying fields, spacious quarters are avail- 
able for storing the ccTections and for 
serving investigators. 

Confidential aeronautical material, 
formerly acquired by the documents di- 
vision, is now under the custody of the 
aeronautics division. These comprise im- 
portant Government reports and foreign 
reports of a confidential character which 
when agreeable to the Governments is re- 
leased to the public. 

As cataloguing of the works already 
acquired has progressed, the division 
early set out to ascertain what were the 
contents of the larger American libraries 
on aeronautical works. Titles and num- 
ber of books were listed so that the Li- 
brary of Congress might procure by ex- 
change, gift. or deposit a goodly number 
before making any extensive purchases 
in the open market. 


Included in Survey 

This survey comprised the aero libraries 
of the Air Corps, Army War College, Navy 
Department, Bureau of Aeronautics, Bu- 
reau of Standards, National Aeronautical 
Association, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and the Aero- 
nautics Branch of, the Department of 
Commerce. Staff members personally 
visited other important libraries. 

A similar survey of foreign libraries has 
been started. 

Gifts have been received from the Army 
Air Corps, the Signal Corps, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, among other Government 
agencies. The Bureau of Aeronautics has 
offered the division confidential reports, 
more than 300 in number, of the Navy 
Aerodynamic Laboratory, dating from 
January, 1917. These present important 
and extensive researches on the funda- 
mentals of aircraft theory, principles of 
design, and other relevant matters. They 
are confidential until their release is au- | 
thorized. 

The division is seeking the publications 
of all the important aeronautical schools 
of the world. Schools and colleges in 
America and abroad are urged to inform 
the division of their courses. 

Aircraft manufacturers, 
transport companies here and abroad 
have been requested to send currently 
their catalogues, reports, announcements, 
photographs, and other aeronautical in- 
lormation connected with their activities 


Respond to Request 

Already there has been a gratifying re- 
sponse. The Library is thereby kept in 
daily touch with the progress of the in- 
dustry in all of its practical phases and 
the history of aviation thereby expands. 

The Library has been loaned for deposit 
by the National Aeronautic Association 
243 vohumes and pamphlets not possessed 
by the division. Among these are the 
Wricht album and 15 scrap books. 

The album was compiled by the Aero 
Club of America incident to the presenta- 
tion of its gold medal to Wilbur and Or- 
ville Wright. There are 10 scrapbooks of 
newspaper clippings dating from 1891 to 
1914. They contain a wealth of varied 
information. 

The division is diligently striving to ex- 
pand its collection and it will greatly ap- 
preciate the cooperation and aid of public 
spirited citizens in promoting: this valu- 
able undertaking. 


airports, and 


Dirigible ‘Akron’ Docks 
In Hangar at Lakehurst 


The “Akron,” which departed from 
Akron, Ohio, at 5:45 p. m., Oct. 21, moored 
to the rail mast at the Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, at 6:36 a. m., Oct. 22, and 
docked in the hangar at Lakehurst at 
8:35 a. m., according to dispatches received 
in the Navy Department.—Issued by the 
Department of the Navy. 


Amendment Sought 
To Radio Regulation 


Three Stations on Regional 
Channel Ask More Power 


A request to amend or make exception 
to General Order 40, which limits power 
of stations on cleared, regional, and local 
channels was presented to the Federal 
Radio Commission in an examiner's hear- 
ing Oct. 22. 

Three stations on the frequency of 940 
kilocycles, each now broadcasting with 
power of 1,000 watts, request that they be 
given permission to increase their power 
to 5,000 watts. Under General Order 40, 
it is stipulated that stations on regional 
channels ‘which includes 940 kilocycles) 
are limited to a maximum power of 1,000 
watts. Thus, if the request is granted, 
General Order 40 will have to be vio- 
lated or amended. 

The following stations, all now using 
1,000 watts on 940 kilocycles, applied for 
the increase in power: WCSH,, operated 
by the Congress Square Hotel Company, 
Portland, Me.; WDAY., operated by WDAY 
Incorporated, Fargo. N. Dak.; and KOIN 
operated by KOIN, Incorporated, Portland, 
Ore. 

Attorneys for these stations pointed out 
that public interest would be served by 
the granting of their requests. The fre- 
quency of 940 kilocycles is an extremely 
useful channel, they said, and if the sta- 
tions are granted 5,000 watts power théy 
will serve a larger area and a greater au- 
dience. They explained that little change 
would be necessary in the equipment of 
these stations, for power of 5,000 watts 
might be satisfactorily obtained by use of 
present equipment. 

The Commission will decide upon the 
case after it has seen the examiner's re- 
port. : 


Catholic Film Congress 
The Fourth Catholic Film Congress was 
held this Fall at Paris, France. It con- 


sidered the cinema as a means of Chris- 
tian propaganda in the colonies. (Depart- 


prot of Comm nere ) 


a 


cent.—Issued by the Department of Com- 


reported to the Bureau of Mines by op- 
erating companies. This was a reduction 
of 6 per cent from the number employed 
in 1929. The mandays of labor performed 
was 20,559,372 or 10 per cent less than 
in 1929, and the average number of work- 
ing days per man was 255 as compared 
with 268 in the preceding year. Accidents 
resulted in 105 deaths and 7,417 injuries; 
the corresponding record for the previous 
year being 126 deaths and 9,810 injuries. 
Reported injuries include those which re- 
sult in disability for more than the re- 
mainder of the day on which the accident 
occurred.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Aid to Rural Schools 
Seen in Instruction 


Carried on by Mail 


Correspondence Courses Are 
Proving Valuable Sup- 
plement, Office of Educa- 
tion Declares 


Correspondence courses now being in- 
troduced in many rural high schools are 
making available to students hundreds of 
courses otherwise impossible, the Federal 
Office of Education has announced in a 
statement just made public. 

A survey of 14,000 rural high schools 
with small enrollments and few teachers 
revealed that correspondence courses are 
helpful to both teachers and pupils. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Use of supervised correspondence 
courses in small high schools is gaining 
considerable attention in various parts of 
the United States, according to the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. As a result, stu- 
dents are being offered hundreds of 
courses which could not otherwise be made 
available. 

Supplement Regular Work 

In addition to supplementing the regu- 
lar work offered in the small high school 
the variety of correspondence courses pro- 
vides a specialized and high grade type 
of instruction, despite the limitation of 
a small teaching staff. Such courses also 
make possible a better adjustment of 
studies to individual pupil needs. 

Supervised correspondence courses, ac- 
cording to Walter H. Gaumnitz, rural 
school specialist of the Federal Office of 
Education, are offered by local high schools 
which make a contract with a reputable 
correspondence school, State or univer- 
sity extension service. The local school 
secures the lessons, provides periods in 
the regular school day for study, super- 
vises the pupils’ work, and returns the 
lessons to the correspondence study cen- 
ter for a report on pupil accomplishment. 
The Jocal school board pays for course 
pursued. 

Said To Prove Helpful 

A recent bulletin of the Office of Edu- 
cation reporting a study of more than 
14,000 rural high schools of 250 enroll- 
ment or less, pointed out that a multi- 
tude of small high schools have sprung 
up in the United States, some with only 
30 to 50 pupils and as few as two teachers. 
In fact, reports show that 130 schools 
are attempting four years of high school 
work with but one teacher. Many schools 
of this type have found correspondence 
courses helpful to both teachers and pu- 
pils. 

Correspondence courses, designed 
mainly for high school purposes, are of- 
fered by Massachusetts State Department 
of Education, the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, Indiana University, 
University of Nebraska, the University of 
Minnesota, University of Wisconsin, and 
other State departments of education, uni- 
versity extension services, and correspond- 
ence schools. 

Successful pioneer experiments in this 
type of supervised study lave been made 
by Superintendent S. C. Mitchell, Benton 
Harbor, Mich.; C. M. Himel, Maine Town- 
ship High School, Des Plaines, Ill.: Prin- 
cipal H. F. Wooden, Ann J. Kellogg 
School. Battle Creek, Mich.; Principal J. 
H. Hufford, St. Charles, Ill.: Superintend- 
ent B. C. Berg, Newton, Iowa; and by 
many other school officials, with the co- 
eperation of State deparments of educa- 
tion and university extension and corre- 
spondence school services. 


Switzerland Reports 
Drop in Tourist Trade 


Resorts Said to Show Decline 
Of 25 Per Cent in Year 


The 1931 Summer tourist season if 
Switzerland, as in most European coun- 
tries which enjoy the patronage of the 
foreign traveler. has been very unsatis- 
factory and reflect the world-wide de- 
pression, according to George R. Hukill, 
consul. reporting from Zurich, Switzer- 
land, Sept. 16 

Statistics available 
that the number of tourists stopping at 
the most popular Swiss resorts have de- 
creased from 20 to 25 per cent from the 
1930 figures. The year 1930, while not 
equaling the record established in 1929, 
was considered one of the best tourist 
years of the post-war period 

This decline in the tourist traffic is felt 
not only by the hotels, which form one 
of the most important industries of the 
country, but by the railroads, motor trans- 
port companies, travel agencies, shop 
keepers in the tourist centers, and numer- 
ous other enterprises indirectly connected 
with the tourist movement 

Besides the decrease in number of for- 
eigners visiting Switzerland. there is a 
marked reduction in their spending power, 
it being reported that all classes are prac- 
ticing the greatest economy The dura- 
tion of visits in the various localities are 
likewise shortened 

The number of Americans 
better known resorts fell off 
season all the way from 20 
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health officer 
patient is properly isolated and that the 
necessary precautions are taken at the 
bedside. The patient should remain in 
isolation until two negative nose and 
throat cultures, taken at 24-hour inter- 
vals, shall have been obtained. 

Such restrictive measures sometimes 
seem rather harsh to some parents, but 
to be content with less than this means 
the possibility of other cases developing. 
School children should be taught the dan- 
gers of such common practices as put- 
ting their fingers in their nose and mouth, 
of using common drinking cups and towels, 
and of placing anything in their mouths 
except food, water and the toothbrush. 

The simple and inexpensive procedure 
of washing the hands before eating should 
be the universal practice among all school 
children. Drinking fountains should be 
so constructed as to prevent the inter- 
change of saliva. The common dipper 
often leads to diphtheria. 

Immunity By Toxoid 

Most of the cases of diphtheria occur 
in the age group under five years. It is 
practically, impossible to teach this group 
the principles of personal hygiene; con- 
sequently, immunizing measuries are es- 
sential in this group. Science has pro- 
duced two successful active immunizing 
agents against diphtheria; namely, toxoid, 
and toxin antitoxin mixture. As far as 
is known, the immunity produced by these | 
agents continues during the life of the 
individual. 

All parents are urged to see to it that} 
the preschool child from six months to} 
five years is immunized by means of two 
doses of toxoid. Recent experiments have 
revealed that toxoid will produce immu-| 
nity in a higher percentage of cases than 
does toxin-antitoxin. Toxoid will pro- 
duce immunity in from 90 to 95 per cent 
of the cases, as revealed by a Schick test 
made six months after the last dose. 

For school children it is recommended | 
that all under the age of seven years be 
given two-doses of toxoid with an inter- 
val of one month between doses. Older 
children should be Schick-tested before 
the immunization and the susceptibles only | 
immunized with toxoid. From four to six | 
months after the last dose, all may be 
Schick-tested again, when more than 90 
per cent will be found to be immune. 

The small number still susceptible should 
be reinjected. As diphtheria usually oc- 
curs during the Autumn months, this im- 
munization should be done in the Spring, 
in order to allow time for the develop- 
ment of immunity. 

Since available statistics reveal the fact! 
that the majority of deaths from diph- | 
theria occur in the preschool age, it is! 
imperative that the younger children re- 
ceive this preventive treatment. In this 
particular phase of the work, the family 
physician can render a very valuable, 
service. Every parent is urged to let the 
baby’s first birthday present be a com- 
plete protecfion against diphtheria. 

It should be remembered that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the younger the child the less 
the reaction from the immunizing agent, 
and also the more likely is the child to 
die if he should develop diphtheria. 

Family physicians are urged to admin- 
ister toxoid to the young children in a 
routine way as a diphtheria preventive as 
they now use silver nitrate to prevent 
blindness. When such a practice becomes 
general, then, and not until then, will the 
incidence of and death rate from diph- 


theria be brought to an irreducible mini- 
mum. 


will see that the 


Mortality Rate in Cities 
Less Than Figure in 1929 


Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ended Oct. 17, indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.0 as against a rate of 10.9 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The | 
highest rate (17.1) appears for Lowell, 
Mass., and the lowest (4.0) for Somerville, 
Mass. The highest infant mortality rate 
(158) appears for Peoria, ll., and the low- 
est for Grand Rapids, Mich., Miami, Fla.. | 
Schenectady, N. Y., Somerville, Mass.. and | 
Spokane, Wash., which reported no in- 
fant mortality. 

The annual rate for 82 cities is 12.0 for 
the 42 weeks of 1931, as against a rate of | 
11.9 for the corresponding weeks of 1930. — 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


Thousands of Touris 


. : . ae | Holston. 


rP.HE new track scale test car recently 

completed for the National Bureau 
of Standards, and which replaces the 
first car of this kind built for the Bu- 
reau in 1913 is shown above. The equip- 
ment consists of an all-steel box car 
carrying the test weights and an electri- 
cally-operated truck by whigh the 
weights are moved onto the scale, ac- 
cording to the description given by the 
Bureau. The truck is placed on the 
track and the weights are loaded onto 
the truck by means of a traveling crane 
supported from the sides of the main 
car. Power for the crane and truck is 
supplied by a complete electric generat- 


ing unit, also carried in the car, connec- 
tion to the truck being through a flex- 
ible cable. The truck weighs 10,000 
pounds and there are nine weights of 
10,000 pounds each, so the total maxi- 
mum test load isx100,000 pounds. Last 
year the Bureau tested 18 master scales 
and 1,020 ordinary track scales, the 
largest number ever tested in one year. 
The maximum weighing error per- 
mitted is 0.20 per cent of the applied 
test load. Of the scales tested 75.9 per 
cont were within the Bureau's tolerance. 
During the fiscal year 1914, the year 
when this work was started, 338 scales 
were tested, and of these only 32 per 


Precautions A gainst Dust Explosions 


Committee of National Association Preparing Code of Ap- 
proved Safety Methods 


Attention is being given by the Dust 
Explosions Hazards Committee of the Na- 


tional Fire Protection Association to the 
preparation of a code,for the prevention 
of dust explosions in country grain ele- 
vators, Hylton R. Brown, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, said Oct. 20 in 
a recent address over stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 
which functions under the leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Brown stated, met in Washington Oct. 20. 

Matches, scrap iron, stone, shotgun 
shells and other materials which can 
start fires or cause dust explosions have 
been found in grain received by elevators, 
Mr. Brown declared. He presented 4 se- 
ries of rules for fire prevention in these 
plants. The section of his address deal- 
ing with codes for the prevention of dust 
explosions follows in full text: 


Regulations Adopted 


To Prevent Explosions 


Since scientists first discovered that dust 
particles in suspension in air could be 
ignited and produce an explosion similar 


| to a gas explosion, other scientists have 


tried to develop methods of overcoming 
this hazard. We now know that disas- 
trous dust explosions can occur in any 
industrial plant where combustible dusts 
ere created during the operating process. 
The Chemical Engineering Division of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in the 
Department Of Agriculture is constantly 
conducting investigations to determine the 
exact cause and nature of such explosions. 

The results of these savhahinetinns have 
been made available to the Dust Explosion 


ts Already Using 


Sections of Inter-American H ighwa y 


Counts Show Travel to Be Heavy on Portions Opened to 
Traffic, Says Bureau of Public Roads 


Many thousands of tourists already are 
using the Inter-American Highway, which 
iS now open to traffic for 230 miles at its 
northern end and 190 miles at its southern 
end, the Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, stated Oct. 22. 

Traffic counts near Monterrey, Mexico, 
150 miles from the United States border, 
show that 2,000 to 3,000 cars are taking 
advantage of the appeal of virgin touring 
territory each Saturday and Sunday, the 
Bureau said. Special poiice speaking 
English are stationed on the new road. 
The southern section of the highway in 
Panama is used by 600 to 700 cars a day. 
it was added. The statement follows in 
full text 

The northern and southern ends of the 
Inter-American Highway are now open 
to traffic, and many motorists are trav- 
cling on them, according to reports reach- 
ing the Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is’ making a 
reconnaissance survey of the route of the 
proposed? highway at the request of the 
Central American Republics. 

From Nuevo Laredo, Mexico (across the 
Rio Grande River from Laredo, Tex.) to 
Monterrey, Mexico, a distance of approxi- 
mately 150 miles, the highway has an all- 
weather surface of oil-treated or bitumi- 
nous macadam Recent traffic counts 
made near Monterrey show a week-day 
average Of 200 to 300 vehicles using the 
highway, and from 2,000 to 3.000 on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. Tourists from the 
United States constitute a large part of 
i traffic. Good hotel accommodations 
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|Mexican Highway 


Department has 
signed special 


police to the new 


as- 
road, 


all of whom speak at least Spanish and) 


English, and some of whom know several 
other languages. Small national flags 
sewed on the policemen’s uniform jackets 
indicate their linguistic abilities, 

South of Monterrey, the road is open 
for travel at all seasons as far as Linares, 
a distance of about 80 miles. Improve- 
ment of the remaining 540 miles between 
Monierrey and Mexico City is one of the 
first items on the Mexican Government's 
construction program, with a possibility 
that the route to the Mexican capital may 
be opened in 1932. 

At the southern end of the inter-Ameri- 
can highway, the Government of Panama 
is making rapid pwogress on a highway 
from Panama City to the Costa Rican 
boundary. Already, 190 miles are open 
to motorists from Panama City to Sona. 
From 600 to 700 vehicles are using this 
road daily, it is estimated. Hotels, stores 
and filling stations have quickly appeared 
along the new route, and at least one 
considerable .real estate development has 
been launched at a place 100 miles dis- 
tant from Panama City. 

In the seven countries which the inter- 
American highway will traverse, roads 
passable in the dry season already exist 
on about three-fourths of the route. The 
fact that there is already considerable traf- 
fic on the two ends of the highway indi- 
cates how quickly the public responds to 
the appeal of virgin touring territory when 
good roads are provided, say officials of 


? 


The committee, | 


| Hazards Committee and through them to/| 
| the industry in the form of codes or regu- | 


lations for the prevention of dust ex- 
| plosions. 
| elevators, starch factories, sugar and cocoa 
| pulverizing plants, pulverizing fuel in- 
| stallations, wood flour manufacturing es- 
tablishments, spice grinding plants, and 
coal pneumatic cleaning plants. Hard rub- 


ber grinding, sulphur pulverizing, and the! 


production of metallic dusts are some of 
the lines of work still being studied, and 
special attention is being given at present 
|to the preparation of a code for country 
grain elevators. 


There are approximately 4,000 farmers’ 
elevator associations in the United,States, 
and the value of the plants through which 
they handle their grain is placed at $65,- 
000,000. 
tions handle annually 550,000,000 bushels 
of grain. Many of their small elevators 
are built along the railroad or in a small 
settlement. Their isolated locations make 
them a serious fire hazard. This is due 
;} both to the nature of the business and 
| to the fact that available fire-fighting fa- 
| Cilities are, as a rule, totally inadequate to 
cope with a fire in such a large building. 

An analysis of fire losses in country ele- 
vators shows that practically all are pre- 
ventable. It is a case where precaution, 
care, and attention to fire prevention prac- 
tices by the elevator operator are of 
greater value than fire-fighting equipment. 
Frequently when a fire starts in a plant 
of this kind, a dust explosion quickly fol- 
lows and the flames are carried to all 
parts of the building. Before any real fire 
fighting can be done the structure and 
its contents are a total loss. It is for this 
| reason that the Dust Explosion Hazards 
Committee, assembled here today, plans to 
give special attention to the reduction of 
fire and dust explosion hazards in coun- 
try grain elevators. 


Precautions Suggested 


For Country Elevators 

There are a number of generally recog- 
nized precautions against fire which 
should be made gq part of the operating 
regulations of every cooperative or coun- 
try grain elevator. First, it is necessary 


to obtain a reliable manager, one who 
will take an active interest in flre pro- 


tection, and then cooperate with him in! 


eliminating the hazards usually found in 
such plants. 


Require a thorough inspection of 
plant before closing at night. 

Provide sufficient help so that the care 
and repair of machinery are not neglected 
during the rush periods. 


Hot bearings are responsible for many 
fires. Make special efforts to eliminate 
this source of trouble. 


Stones, scrap iron, shotgun _ shells, 
matches, and other material capable of 
starting a fire in machinery have been 
found in grain brought to country ele- 
vators. Provide screens to Gatch this ma- 
terial before it enters the house. 


Strictly prohibit smoking or the 
of open lights around the plant. 


Lightning is a frequent cause of fires 
in country elevators. To guard against 
this hazard properly equip all buildings 
with lightning rods. 

Keep both the building and the sur- 
rounding land clean and free from accu- 
mulations of dust and rubbish which 
would cause the rapid spreading of a fire. 

Place fire extinguishers and water bar- 
rels at convenient points about the plant 
and install a loud alarm or some means 
for calling assistance in case a small fire 
occurs. A small fire in a country ele- 
vator, if not checked promptly, is soon 
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Such codes have been prepared | 
|for flour and feed mills, terminal grain} 


It is estimated that these associa- | 


the | 


‘ 


cent were found within the required 
tolerance. When it is remembered that 
the prices of many commodities and 
that freight charges amounting to $4,- 
000,600,000 or $5,000,000,000 per year are 
based on the readings of railroad track 
scales the importance of the improve- 
ment is obvious. The car with the truck 
loaded with standard weights is shown 
above. The engine-driven generator 
and switehboard by which power is sup- 
plied to the overhead crane and to the 
weight truck is shown on the lower 
left in an interior view of the car. An 
end view of the car, lower right, shows 
weights and truck loaded for transport. 


‘Aericultural Chemists 


In Grain Elevators Being Studied Of Country Will Hold 


Convention in Capital 

| Annual Meeting Scheduled 
For Noy. 2-4 Will Draw 
Hundreds of Scientists, 
Department Announces 


Many chemists and other scientists of 
the Department of Agriculture will take 


part in the 47th annual meeting of the 
Asscciation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
sists which will draw several hundred 
chemists from the State universities and 
the agricultural experiment stations of the 
country to Washington, D. C., Nov. 2-4 

The association, in which membership 
depends on employment in State or Fed- 
eral institutions, has played an important 
part in developing new methods of re- 
Search and in assisting the Department of 
Agriculture's program for purity and hon- 
esty in the manufacture of food, drugs, 
animal feeds, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
fungicides, and in creating standards 
which have had an important relation to 
the public welfare. 

Dr. W. W. Skinner, assistant chief of the 
chemical and technological research unit 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
who is secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, states that there is keen interest 
on the part of chemists in the program 
scheduled for this year’s sessions because 
it is expected that some important 
changes in standards will be announced 
This year’s program will be devoted 
mainly to the discussion of the practical 
relation of chemistry to agriculture, fer- 
tilizers, and food and feedstuffs. Many 
chemists from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and from the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils will present papers. Rep- 
resentatives from the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and the Bureay of Animal Indus- 
try will also take part in the meeting 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde is scheduled 
to address the chemists the afternoon of 


Nov. 3.—Issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 
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Balance of Trade Industry Told How to Find 
Of Germany Sets | Profits in Distribution Data 
New High Mark Victory 


for Economic Individualism Pre- 
dicted by Federal Specialist 

Great Britain’s Imports in 

September Rose Higher 


Than Exports, Says Com- 
merce Department 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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merchandising to the amount of nearly| the census is an index to his probable | 
$70,000,000,000 a year. market. | 

5. Retail merchandising activities which| To illustrate the wide range of the 
represent $53,000,009,000 a year. uses that are developing daily, let me give 

6. A rainy day provision made by our|you a few of the suggestions as to how 
people for themselves representing $27,-|the manufacturer can base operations on 
006,600,000 deposited in our savings banks. 

7. More than $100,000,000,000 in life in-| 
surance to which our people added $1,- 
250,000,000 in the first six months of the 
current year. 

8. A stable currency system backed by 
an unprecedented gold reserve. 

9. A productive capacity for mass out- 
put unrivalled in the past or present, and 
a diversity of resources that enables us to 
satisfy a vast range of customers. 

10. American investments abroad valued 
at more than $15,000,000,000. 

Surely these considerations have enough 
weight to crush to earth the most con- 
sistent pessimist as far as the future of 
this country is concerned. 


Results of September foreign trade were 
notably varied in the case of two large 
European countries, according to an- 
nouncements Oct. 22 by the Department 
of Commerce which said Germany’s trade 
balance last month not only was favorable 
but mounted to a new high record. 

Great Britain’s import surplus in Sep- 
tember, however, was larger than in Au- 
gust the Department announced, with im- 
ports increasing more than exports, and 
price reductions playing a part in com- 
parisons with 1930. The German balance 
reached a new high mark for the second 
successive month, the Department said, 
the gain due to wide distribution and di- 
versified character of exports. 


Here are 10 proposals: 


business that carry your kind of goods. | 


Wide Range of Uses | 
Developing Daily 

2. Learn what other stores might carry | 
your products. .By a comparison of the 
break down of sales by commodities in 
the retail reports, you can learn whether 
there are other kinds of stores with which 
your sales department is not familiar, and 


1 ; - that might be induced to carry your 
New Expenditures Announced We are today just reaching a period products. 

Additional budget expenditures have of years of fruition, of pioneering re- 3. Map the wholesale resources in your 
been announced by Great Britain, a radio- search in our domestic commerce field. If proposed territory. By a_ study of the 
gram to the Department disclosed, an there are two ideas which I may empha- Wholesale Census reports, you can dis- 
increase of more than £2,000,000 being Size, they are: First—looking ahead; and|coyer how many wholesale merchants, | 


second—getting the facts. 

When I say looking ahead, I assume 
that we use our imaginations and are 
thinking not alone in terms of volume of 
sales, but of fundamental conditions in 
the country which may have either an 
immediate or a very real future relation 
to the development of our businesses. 


included in a new supplementary budget. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

A further decline in imports and an 
increase in exports brought Germany a 
record favorable trade balance in Septem- 
ber according to a cablegram received 
in the Commerce Department from Com- 
mercial Attache G. Lawrence Groves, at 
Berlin. 

German imports during September con- 
tinued to decline to 448,000,000 marks while 
exports increased to 835,000,000 marks, in- 


brokers, jobbers, and other types of whole- | 
salers there are in any particular section 
of the country who distribute your kind 
of goods. To the manufacturer or pri- 
mary producer, the wholesale statistics 
enable the producer to follow the prin- 
ciple of selective distribution. 

By study of the wholesale reports he 
can determine roughly where his whole- 
sale market lies and the extent of his 
market. He will find the basic facts to 
‘enable him to select brokers or selling 


Clear Idea Lacking 
Of Retail Outlets 


cluding reparation deliveries in kind, The public, including ourselves, has 4j agents in territories where they will serve | 
amounting to 23,000,000 marks, as com- Very definite picture of what the manu-/|his interests most efficiently. He can select | 
pared with 454,000,000 marks, 776,000,000 facturer is. There is no such definite 


wholesale merchants or jobbers on a scien- 
tific basis and he can discover the loca- | 
tion and relative strength of chain ware- 
houses. 

It is possible for him to see how widely | 
other manufacturers have _ established | 
; wholesale branch houses. Information is | 
given for 92 commodities that shows the 
volume of commodity sales by different | 
trades and by all of the various types | 
of wholesale middlemen operating in | 
those trades. These facts are of inesti- | 


picture of the merchant and of his func- 
tion in the distribution of commodities. 
The merchant function is concealed in a 
multiplicity of retail outlets variously 
named and varying all the way from au- 
tomatic slot machfhes to specialty shops 
with 500 customers each receiving per- 
sonal attention. 

In between we have drug stores with a 
restaurant in the front and a drug de- 
partment curtained off in the rear, so- 
called chain stores in which the manage-| mable value in formulating an intelligent 
ment function has been deyeloped to con- selective distributive program. 
trol various types of retail outlet supply | 
of foodstuffs ayd clothing, and so on. How to Measure 

There are two approaches broadly to 
this merchandising problem. One is con- Market Is Told | 


tained in the fact of how it affects our, 4 wow to measure your potential mar- 
individual markets, and another in what ket. The retail census reports contain 


we can do about it collectively. schedules showin i ‘ 
: sc S § g the commodities sold 
One of the first steps taken in the di- by each kind of retail stores as well as 
rection of collective action was brought the percentage of sales of each commodity 


_ oy fiy ‘ear “wan - 
to a conclusion after five years of organ- in relation to the total sales of that kind 
ized effort in the information of the first 


marks, and 26,000,000 marks, respectively, 
for the previous month. -The favorable 
balance of trade for September was the 
largest ever experielced in Germany, ex- 
ceeding even the record balance of Au- 
gust. The gain in exports was based upon 
increase in sales of iron and steel prod- 
ucts amounting fo 13,000,000 marks, in 
textiles to 11,000,000 marks, and in toys, 
paper, shoe and leather production. The 
miscellaneous character of exports and 
the wide distribution of markets partly 
explain the success of German foreign 
trade in resisting the depression. 


Britain’s Imports Gain 


The United Kingdom’s surplus of im- 
ports over exports was larger in Septem- 
ber than in August owing to a larger per- 
centage increase on the import side, ac- 
cording to a radiogram received in the 
Commerce Department from Commercial 
Attache William L. Cooper, at London. 


Imports into the United Kingdom in) “*% ** coves cet of store. A given commodity is often 
September were valued at £68,300,- Census of Distribution, of the Bureau of | found in many kinds of stores. 
000; exports at £29,800,000; and re-| the Census of the Department of Com- To measure your potential market, com- 
exports, at £3,800,000. The totals for|™erce. For the first time we have a pic- pile the total sales of all the stores of 
September represent advances of 4.6 per ture of the total retail business of the |each kind that sell your produets and 
cent in imports and 2.4 per cent in ex-| United States; a business measured in| apply thereto the percentage that repre- 
ports and a decline of 2.3 per cent in re- | terms of $53,000,000,000, with the wholesale | sents the sale of your classification of 
exports, as compared with figures for | igure placed at nearly $70,000,000.000. _| goods. This can be done for any ctiy, 
August. The declines as compared with This is a tremendous business. In terms | county, State or combination of States. 


of men and women gainfully employed, of 

families maintained according to the 

American standard of living, of service to 

our population, it becomes one of the vital 

entities of our national existence. And 
Details of the additional expenditure | What a future it faces! 

which will fall on the British’ national | Many of us believe that a new era of 

budget for the curfent year as a result | fact finding in merchandising and faci 

of the new policy provided for in the| imterpretation has begun in which the re- 

Chancellor of the Exchequer'’s revised Sults of the Census of Distribution will 

financial statement, and by the provisions ta a basic factor. su 

of the national economy -, ee mae Complete Picture Given 

ublic and are reported to the Bureau by or 

Trade a essiuaanar Roger R. Townsend Of Merchandising 

London. The total amount of such ad- On the face of that census, you have 

ditional expenditure is £20,700,000, as al-| for the first time a picture of the total 

lowed for in the supplementary budget merchandising organization of the United 

laid before Parliament on Sept. 10. Of States expressed in terms of the location 

this total, £13,700,000 is for expenditure in| Of the distributors, the size of the dis- 

respect of unemployment, and £7,000,000 is tributors, and the volume of business, by 


valuation totals for September, 1930, were 
13 per cent, 30.1 per cent, and 30.2 per 
cent, respectively. Price reductions were 
a large factor in the comparison with a 
year ago. 


5. Adapt your sales policies to the re- 
quirements of retailers. Many ambiti- 
ous sales campaigns are failures, be- 
cause they were not checked in advance 
by an experienced distribution engineer to 
insure that they would be acceptable to 
retailers. 

Producers should understand the prob- 
lems that retailers face. In the absence 
of a retail consultant, manufacturers may, 
by a careful study of the retail census 
reports, gain a sympathetic understanding 
of the many problems faced by retailers 

This understanding applies particularly 
to such factors as opertaing expenses, cus- 
tomers’ returns and allowances, extent 
and character of competition, credit that 
must be extended to customers, and the 
availability of wholesale distributors. 

6. How to determine price policies. You 


for the road fund. commodity lines, which they do. Even) know that the potential market is greater 
aan before the total compilations are avail- when the price is lower; however, the 

. : able, broad facts begin to emerge from prgducer’s price can not disregard the 
Sales In Metal-working these figures which show vast opportuni- conditions under which the article is 


ties in the trades of the United States. 
It is already possible to take the total 
figures available, rearrange them graphi- 


finally retailed. Certain retail prices are 
not popular with the public, and of course 
increase sales resistance 


Tool Industry Analyzed 


Three-fourths of the sales by rte cally on maps, and show at a glance the On account of this the retailer many 
facturing plants engaged primarily iM | weight of buying power in different com-| times finds himself forced to adopt too 
making machine-tool accessories and 


munities and States in comparison with 
other communities and States. We have 
for the first time figures available on a 
per capita basis to show the number 
of stores per unit of population in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and so on 

This material is available for the first 
time in helping to establish, not only 
sales quotas for commodities in different 
sections, but policies of marketing and 
distributing goods. 

The manufacturer may, by a study of 


high or too low retail prices, because the 
producer did not follow through to the 
consumer in planning his price policies. 

A study of the retail and wholesale cen- 
sus reports will allow the producer to 
set margins between his price and the 
planned retail price that make due allow- 
ance for distribution costs. If you plan to 
distribute through any of the several types 
of wholesale channels, this method is par- 
ticularly applicable. 


small metal-working tools are made di- 
rect to industrial consumers, such as 
manufacturers, machine shops, etc. Data 
collected for the Census of Distribution 
show that of the total sales by these 
plants in 1929, amounting to $140,987,000, 
75.6, or $106,441,000, was made in this way. 

Sales to dealers accounted for 22.6 per 
cent, or $31,991,000 of the total sales. 
Manufacturing plants sold 1.8 per cent, or 
$2,555,000 worth of goods to their own 


branches. This report does not show the|tnese figures. determine specifically Marketing Policies 

ae distribution of sales by these | whether a section of the country is best Should Be Studied 

ranches. handled through wholesalers, whether the 7, Recons ; a ; . 
Of the above sales to dealers and indus- | pysiness warrants intensive advertising by eutnee and eet Peas Marketns 

trial consumers $13,565,000 was made | ¢ommodities nationally or by local units to revise a Tce atin = oa 

through manufacturers’ agents, selling| of sale. and many other practical mer- of a better understanding of the 3 

agents, brokers, or commission houses. ehandising studies. ste com- 


plex machinery of distribution; due to the 
fact that for the first time dependable 
facts are available as to modern wholesale 
and retail methods of distribution. A few 
days of study of the Census of Distribution 
reports by everyone in a manufacturing 
concern, from the president down, can 
be time well spent in the process of revis- 
ing your present marketing methods and 
policies 


Seventy-nine manufacturing plants sold 
through such agents, 16 of them selling 
their entire output in this way. 

The total of the sales as shown above is 
$3,424,000 less than the value of products 
reported for the industry. This difference 
is accounted for as follows: Contract 
work and repairs reported by 115 plants 
amounted to $2.305.000; and differences 
unexplained by manufacturers, but which 


We are preparing the basis for directing 
our advertising and sales efforts at true 
markets, not at maps 


Sales Control Policy 
Of Recent Origin 


The market policy of sales control with 
its territorial quotas and budget system of 
selling, is of comparatively recent origin 


8. Profit by av -ostly mper . 
possibly represent stock on hand, | It began within the last 35 years, with the in ee Game anne = 
amounted to $1,119,000 beginning of office appliances which made tempted to sell directly to the navairas 

This report shows the sales channels, for accuracy and efficiency in the keeping through manufacturer-controlled chains of 
used by the 722 manufacturing plants of business records eaten Os 


stores, often have found such attempts to 


whose principal products are punch press be successful. Much money and time can 


The office appliance trade has been the 


equipment such as subpresses, punches, pioneer in this field, necessarily, for its! be saved by producers avoiding costly 
dies, etc., milling cutters, reamers, chucks, | whole business is based upon the advan- | marketing plans that do not check with 
drills, taps, threading tools, etc. as well tage of actual knowledge in commerce.|the facts disclosed by the Distribution 
as specially designed equipment, tools and But facts are tools, and their mere exist- Census. P ; 

machinery. ence accomplishes little. They must be 9. How to check a proposed advertising 


A Census of Manufactures report giv- 
ing preliminary statistics on production, 
wage earners, wages, etc., for this industry 
was issued by the Census Bureau in 1930. 


put to work 

We are at this point on the Census of 
Distribution. We have the facts. Now 
it is up to American business to put them 


campaign. In planning national or other 
advertising campaigns, it is now possible 
to select media that reach the dealers 


. . “ 3 oe ) 4 or the portion of the public that you wish 
A final report, in which the statistics will to work. This census is no panacea for to interest, because it is now possible to 
be presented in greater detail, will be is- a] the ills of business. It is not a magic| know what cities, counties and States 
sued later—Issued by the Bureau of the wand which will change red ink into’ constitute your best potential market. 
Census. black over night. It is not a ready rem- Some advertising agencies, and some of 
Te ad edy for business senility nor a philoso- the magazines in the national field, have 
Commercial Wheat Stocks pher’s stone that will turn commercial | gathered this type of distribution facts in 
S z ce dross into gold the past, on their own account and at 
Show Decline for Week Placed in a neat folder and carefully | great expense, and they are among the 


filed away it will prove absolutely useless. 
But in the hands of an alert, ingenious 
business man who knows his trade and 
his products, it becomes a weapon that 
may prove the balance between profit and 
loss, between success and failure. 

Figures alone will not do the job. They 
must be used with judgment and with 
imagination. They must be selected and 
fitted to the individual problem which 
confronts the individual business man. 
There is no fixed formula for their use 
Some of the uses to which they have been 
put and are being put might sound weird 
and wild to a conservative economic 
analyst. 

Day 
desk 


first to welcome the Distribution Census as 
a distinct advance over anything hereto- 
fore obtainable. 

10. Where to locate distributing ware- 
houses. The question as to where dis- 
tributing warehouses should be placed to 
the greatest advantage can now be deter- 
mined through an analysis of the Distri- 
bution Census reports, with particular 
reference to the kinds of retailers in which 
you are particularly interested. 

These are but a few samples‘of the di- 
rections in which American business is 
moving to put the Census of Distribution 
figures to work—to translate the Sanskrit 
of statistics into the everyday language 
of distributing and selling goods. 

They demonstrate the extent to which 
American ingenuity is at work, striving to 
keep abreast of the best thought in the 
development of economie progress. They 
are a tribute to the alertness and resource- 
fulness of the men who are in the com- 


Commercial stocks of wheat afloat and 
in store at United States markets on Oct 
17 were smaller than on Oct. 10, accord- 
ing to a report on commercial stocks of 
grain just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. Domestic stocks of grain in 
bushels on Oct. 17 and on Oct. 10 were: 
Wheat, 248,624,000 and 353,406,000; corn 
7,120,000 and 6,350,000; oats, 17,664,000 and 
17,702,000; rye, 10,055,000 and 10,076,000; 
7,205,000 and 7,181,000; and flax, 1,129,000! 
and 1,392,000. Stocks one year ago in 
bushels were: Wheat, 216,409,000; corn, 4,- 
345,000; oats. 33,688.000; rye, 17,246,000; 
barley, 15,791,000; and flax, 2,465,000 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in 
United States markets on Oct. 17 aggre- 
gated 10,570,000 bushels; was 9,415,000 
bushels on Oct. 10; and 20,684,000 bushels 
one year ago. 

United States grain in store in bond in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 17 comprised 


by day there are coming to 
instances of the tremendous range 
of uses to which this information may 
be put. One individual finds that the per 
capita sales figure worked out from the 
retail census figures provides an efficient 
index of buying power, and combined 
with other factors gives a remarkably ac- 


my 


ri mercial front line trenches in these days 
32,423,000 bushels; on Oct. 10, 32.497,000| curate index of market potentialities. of frequent alarms. They renew our faith 
eee: and one year ago, 4,969,000| Another finds that the number of retail! in American enterprise. 

ushels. 


| Outlets handling his products as shown by For these are trying times in American 


Fleet Efficiency 


Favors Economy But Not at| 


the census figures, as they have come} delusion in 1922 when we Ied the world} 
to the Department of Commerce recently.| toward naval disarmament. 
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Must Be Upheld, | 
Says Mr. Britten. 


Expense of Defense; Mr. 
Wood Criticizes ‘Big 
Navy’ Propaganda 
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No one fol-| 


, : |lowed us but, on the contrary, England, | 
1. Base your distribution on the number} Japan, France and Italy 


of retail stores in any given kind of|p 


rushed to the) 
uilding of cruisers as a means of nulli- | 
fying the Washington agreement. | 

We scrapped the greaest aggregation of | 
battleships the world had ever before 


|comprehended and immediately became a | 
“second-class naval power. The balance of } 


the world is not ready nor willing to lay| 


|down its armaments. 


| 
| 
“Unless the Government provides a re-| 
placement and upbuilding program, our | 
Navy will be approximately 50 per cent 
below the effective tonnage of Great 
Britain and Japan when the London 
Treaty expires in 1936. We will be in a 
humiliating position for another confer- | 


ence. Your Uncle Sam will be rich but 
foolish. 
“Labor and construction materials are 


cheaper now than they have been in years. 
Eighty per cent of a warship cost goes into 
every branch of labor. It is more diversi- 
fied than general building construction 
Here real unemployment relief while 
improving our national life insurance. 


“Be assured that Congress will not be 
misled by that caravan of pacifists led 
into Washington by Miss Jane Addams 
recently. That well-intentioned but mis- 
guided group is equally aggressive for 
American entrance into the League of 
Nations and fo rour immediate recognition 
of Soviet Russia. 

Representative Wood, in declaring the 
“big navy” clique was trying to thwart 
Mr. Hoover's economy program, added 
that certain of the Navy cuts, such as 
laying up the historic frigate “Constitu- 
tion” and abolishing the Navy Band, were 
figured out by minor officials in the Navy 
“without any consultation whatsoever with 
their superiors’ for the sole purpose of 
arousing public opinion against the whole 
program for economies. 

Mr. Wood said that every other De- 
partment of the Government, so far as 
he knew, was doing its best to cooperate 
with the President in his campaign for 
reduction of Federal expenditures. 

“These Navy officers who put out propa- 


is 


ganda through the press against econ- 
omies do it without any responsibility 
for it whatever,” Mr. Wood said. “They 


make their suggestions without consulting 
Secretary Adams, Admiral Pratt or any- 
one else. It's just cheap Navy politics 
“Do away with the ‘Constitution’! 
away with the Navy Band! Do 
with the Boston Navy Yard! All this 
they recommended with a view to em- 
barrassing the Secretary. Everything they 
have proposed would not amount to §$1,- 
000,000. They simply recommend these 
things for the purpose of arousing public 
opinion against it. That we would turn 


Do} 


| 


away 


out 6,000 defenders of the Nation on the 
cold, pitiless world—such a thing was 
never contemplated by anybody.” 


Representative Wood said that the cir- 
culation of such propaganda was “unfair 
to the President, unfair to the country 
and unfair to those who are bearing the 
burden of the effort to bring about econ- 
omy in governmental expenditures.” 

President Hoover, Representative Wood 
added, is trying to ascertain who the 
officers of the Navy are whom he charges 
with circulating such propaganda. 

If these officers could be discovered, Mr 
Wood said, they should be dismissed from 
the service. 


Analysis of Sales by Plants 
In Steam Fittings Industry 


Sales to manufacturers’ own sales 
branches make up more than one-third of 


the sales by manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in making steam fittings 
and steam and hot-water heating appa- 
ratus. Data collected for the Census of 
Distribution show that of the total sales 
by these plants in 1929, amounting to 
$228,109,000, 40.7 per cent, or $92,810,000, 


was sold in this way. 

The manufacturing plants in the in- 
dustry sold 30.5 per cent, or $69,641,000 
worth of their goods to wholesalers; 18.6 
per cent, or $42,286,000, to industrial con- 
sumers such as manufacturers, public 
utility companies, railroads, etc.; and 10.2 
per cent, or $23,372,000, to retailers, in- 
cluding contractors 

Of the above sales to dealers and 
dustrial consumers $23,394,000 worth 
made through manufacturers’ agents, 
selling agents, brokers, or commission 
houses. Fifty-nine of the manufacturing 
plants in the indusry used such agents, 
18 of which sold their entire output in 
this way. These figures do not includue 
sales made in this way by manufac- 
turers’ own sales branches 

The total of the sales as shown above 
is $201,000 less than the value of products 
as given in the reports of the Census of 
Manufactures. This difference represents 
contract work (‘labor performed on ma- 
terial owned by others) reported by the 
manufacturing plants in the industry. 

This report shows the sales channels 
used by the 240 manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in making steam and hot- 
water heating boilers, radiators, safety 
valves, vacuum gauges, heat regulators 
coils, unions, flanges, and similar fittings, 
and other classes of steam specialties. It 
does not include the sale of these com- 
modities which are made as secondary 
products in other industries, particularly 
the stove, range, and warm-air furnace 
industry, and the foundry and machine- 
shop products industry. 

A Census of Manufactures report giving 
preliminary statistics on production, wage 
earners, wages, etc., for this industry was 
issued by the Census Bureau in 1930. A 
final report, in which the statistics will 
be presented in greater detail, will be 
issued later.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, 


in- 
was 


business. The economic system which our 
forefathers adopted 150 years ago was 
based upon the principle of individual re- 
wards for individual initiative and indi- 
vidual effort. Under that system we have 
built a great nation, and have established 
an economic structure that faithfully and 
effectively serves our 124,000,000 of people 
scattered over a vast continent from ocean 
to 9cean. 

That system and all it implies in human 


progress, human advancement is today 
facing a world challenge. It must prove 
itself. It must demonstrate that it, and 


no other system, can contribute most to 
the development of American political, so- 
cial and economic ideals; can build a bet- 
ter America for better Americans 

I have no doubt of the outcome. The 
American system has triumphed over every 
crisis in its history. It will not fail now 
I, for one, am confident that we are on 
the threshold of a new period of progress 
and prosperity, which will find American 
business and Ametican government march- 
ing side by side, each in its true road of 
endeavor to new heights of social good 


| and human contentment. 
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Culling of Herds 
| Sought to Avoid 
| Surplus of Milk 


Advisory Body Also Seeks 

| Buying From _ Coopera- 

| tives and Advertising to 
Expand Consumption 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
wisdom of culling herds and vealing heifer 
calves.” 

The resolution commending the coop- 
erative marketing of manufactured dairy 
products follows: 

“Resolved, that we commend the work 
of cooperative marketing of manufactured 
dairy products with respect to its bene- 
fits to both consumer and producer in 
that it has successfully moved these prod- 
ucts from producer to consumer through 
the most direct channel eliminating all 
unnecessary distributing costs and undue 
profits, with the result that every reduc- 
tion in price to the farmer has been more 
than reflected to the consumer. This effi- 
ciency in cooperative marketing of manu- 
factured dairy products has materially in- 
creased the consumption of these prod- 
ucts and helped to eliminate the burden- 
some surplus from the market.” 

Following is the resolution urging, milk 
distributors to buy milk from cooperative 
milk marketing associations because of 
the high quality of their product: 

“Whereas, fluid milk m«rketing associ- 
ations cooperate with boards of health and 
milk distributors in the production of very 
high quality milk, and, 

“Whereas, fluid milk cooperatives have 
not only devised satisfactory and efficient 
marketing plans which recognize the su- 
perior value of fluid milk produced under 
these favorable conditions by the payment 
to producers on a basis which recognizes 
the special value of milk used for fluid 
purpose, but they also encourage the con- 
tinued production of the highest quality 
fluid milk; 

“Therefore be it resolved, that we urge 
milk distributors to purchase milk from 
cooperative milk marketing associations 
and, 

“Be it also resolved, that since the pur- 
chase of fluid milk on a classified plan 
encourages the production of high quality 
milk, the use of any other plan is vigor- 
ously condemned since it results inevit- 
ably in a depreciation of the quality of 
the fluid milk sold in the urban mare 
ket.” 





The garfish, inhabiting fresh water in the southern States, is regarded 
as the greatest enemy of edible fish and is itself tough and unsavory as 
food. Several States make appropriations for fighting these predatory 
fish. In the Pecos River in New Mexico, the State game authorities re- 
port, there were 14,000 garfish killed in a single season. In Texas, war on 
the garfish is conducted with electric equipment. The device, shown 
above, has been perfected by the chief, J. G. Burr, of the Conservation 
Division of the State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission of Texas, and 
has been successfully used in Texas streams. The electric current intro- 
duced into the water by the device stuns the garfish; and they are then 
picked up in the seine. The current, it is stated, is fixed at a strength 
which, while it completely stuns the garfish, does not injure other fish. 
Many streams have been ridded of the objectionable raiders. In opera- 
tion, the device is operated from a float; levers are used to raise the seine 
for unloading the catch. 


New Type Edible Starch ‘Material Recovery 
Is Studied in Hawaii : J 
How does edible-canna starch compare | In Fur Indust ry Is 


with potato starch, how can its processes | a 
. 
Indicated by Sales 


of manufacture be standardized, and to | 

what industrial purposes can it profitably 

be put? Satisfactory answers to these 
questions became important with the de- 

Outlook for Fall Trade Per- 

ceptibly Brighter, Despite 

Low Prices, According to 

Commerce Department 


Hawaii. The Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station accordingly determined the 
composition and properties of the starch 
from this plant and compared them with | 
those of potato starch, a product com- 
mon on the American market for many | 
years. | 

In general properties, the two starches 
proved to be very similar. Potato starch 
showed a slight superiority in swelling 
properties and viscosity. 

The physical and chemical properties 
of canna starch, together with a detailed 
description of the methods devised for 
determining them, are reported in Hawaii 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 63, recently issued by the United | 
States Department of Agriculture and sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents a copy.— 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


Chairman Stone | 
Requests Support | 
In Farm Board Plan 


velopment of the edible-canna industry in 


Perceptible recovery by the fur indus- 
try, despite low prices and other depress- 
ing economic factors, has been made dur- 
ing the past Summer and the outlook is 
relatively brighter as a new trapping sea- 
;Son nears, according to oral information 
| made available Oct. 16 at the Department 
of Commerce | 

Sales of skins taken during the 1930-31 
trapping season were both lively and large 
this Summer and Fall, trade reports to 
the Textile Division indicate, and imports 
for the first half of this year showed an 
| increase in volume, although there was a 
| Gectine in total value as the result of 
lower prices 


Members of Council 


The Dairy Advisory Committee was ese 
tablished by dairy cooperatives in ace 
cordance with the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and is composed 
of the following members: Harry Hartke, 
chairman, Cooperative Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati, Ohio; John Brandt, 
secretary, Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Emerson Ela, Na- 
tional Cheese Producers Federation, Ply- 
mouth, Wis.; U. M. Dickey, United Dairy- 
men's Association, Seattle, Wash.; P. L. 
Betts, Dairy and Poultry Cooperatives, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; George W. Slocum, Dairy= 


Good Market Foreseen 
Further information contained in trade 
reports and made available orally follows: 
Although this season's catch may have 
to be marketed at somewhat lower prices, 
the head of one of the larger fur trading 


companies recently predicted that small|™en’s League, Inc., New York, N. Y.; C. E. 

stocks in dealers’ Sands, last season's; Hough, Connecticut Milk Producers As 

np : small catch, and the fact that market for | S°C!ation, en a ffi f 

Declares That Agricultural American raw furs has held up better The Committee met at the “a a 
than for a good many other raw com-|the Farm Board, Washington, D. C., Oct. 


Equipment Makers 
Should Aid in Carrying 
Out Cooperative Program 


2 and 3 


modities will act as incentives to trappers 1931. 


Fall sales of a large New York auction 
Saw prices in comparison with July sales 
remain unchanged on 16 separate kinds of 
fur, decline 10 per cent on 11, drop 15 
per cent on 6 and go up 10 per cent on 2 
The trends last year were down 10 
per cent on 13 kinds, down 5 per cent on 
1 kind, and down 20 per cent on 1 kind, 
with 10 kinds remaining unchanged. | 

September Sales Larger | 

Included in the types of skins on which | 
prices did not vary between Summer and} 
Fall sales were raccoon, mink and squirrel, | 
although muskrat and skunk were in- 
cluded in the group which fell off 10 
per cent and some types of fox dropped 
15 per cent. The volume of sales in Sep- 
tember was larger than in 1930, and al- 
though prices in many cases were lower, 
a decrease of only $692,309 in valuation 
was reported by the American Fur Mer- 








LContinued from Page 1.) 


obscured the long-time program of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and the prog- 
ress that has been made in its develop- 
ment the past two years 

Mr. Stone said the principal objectives 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act dre: 
First, assisting farmers in developing a 
more orderly plan of marketing their 
products; second, seeing that national and 
world-wide information in relation to pro- 
duction and consumption of agricultural 
products is gathered and taken to the 
farmers in order that they may intelli- 
gently adjust production to consumptive 
demand, thereby preventing surpluses at 


No Time Lost! 


the source; and third, in emergency situ- a ae. . z 
ations, purchasing seasonal surplus of ag- | ee ne eading trade publications 
ricultural commodities in the stabilization 51 recently that there are indications 


the American fur industry will enter the 


corporations to prevent drastic declines in > 
orperes os . 1931 season with comparatively low stocks 





prices. on hand and in a favorable position to 
Aim of Board Program purchase in foreign markets with an un- 

“The program the Board is helping expected degree of freedom “It would 
farmers to develop,” Mr. Stone said, “seeks indicate a measure of recovery in the 


American trade since 1930,” the publica- 
tion concluded. 

Both imports and exports held up well 
in numbers of units although price de- 


clines resulted in considerable slumps in 
valuation. 


to return to the producer a greater share 
of the consumer's dollar and at the same 
time get him a fair price for his product 
based on supply and demand conditions. 
The Board has aided and is aiding farm- 


There’s a Train 
to New York 


ers to organize cooperative associations Trade observers believe, how- 

where there are none, helping them to|ever, that the decline in valuation has 

expand both local and regional groups been much less than might have been Every Hour 
which have already been set up, and giv- expected. | 

ing guidance and counsel through unifi-| __ Fashion Trend Helps 

cation of sales activities of cooperatives The fact that fashions this year are on the Hour 
handling the same commodity. running more to furs than at any time 


“Centralization of merchandising efforts in a decade has been pointed out as an 
of cooperatives in one organization in- Optimistic sign. Retail sales in recent EAVE for New York whenever 
creases farmers’ bargaining power and months: have shown that present fur | , you want—there’s a fast 
helps to eliminate wastes in distribution | Values are greater than at any time in patent : : h 
and to prevent gluts and famines through 20 years, that women are more inter- Pennsylvania train every hour 
orderly marketing. Cooperatives with the) ested in fur apparel and _ fur-trimmed on the hour throughout the 
aid of the Board have thus far set up ae yw for a long time, and that business day. 
eight national commodity sales organi-, Wherever it has been possible the public omnes Py a 
ae and numerous regional agencies.| has seized the demain a al at This flexible schedule of 19 
The nationals are for the following com- fur garments at low prices trains daily saves you valuable 
modities: Cotton, grain, livestock, wool Even though the catch last Winter wa business time here and in New 
and mohair, pecans, fruits and vegetables, small in North America, Siberia, and York. No need for idle waiting— 
dried beans and sugar beets Asia, the number of skins was sufficient 7 oe ° 
Cooperative Progress for present demands. The trade believes no need for blind haste. There's 
| Notwithstanding the fact the past two however, that even a slight improvement always a train when you want it. 
years have been rather difficult ones to !9 the Nation’s busine would start a And these trains are faster 


the effectiveness of the Agri- Very large demand for furs 
cultural Marketing Act in achieving the 
purposes for which it was passed, Mr 
Stone told the farm implement men that 
real progress has been made in the de- 


velopment of cooperative marketing. As 


demonstrate than ever, too. The famous Con- 


gressional makes the trip in only 
4 hours 15 minutes—fastest time 
in history. The President, The 
Representative, The Senator are 


Tires Lead in Consumption 


Of Crude Rubber in 1929 


evidence of this fact, he said, cotton coop- Census of Manufactures figures show a socal 

eratives handled twice as much cotton Of that rubber industries consumed 462.101 almost as fast. 

the 1930 crop as they did = oe. Lone long tons of crude rubber in 1929. Of Yet these luxurious flyers have 
crop, wool cooperatives handled a MOS" \ that total, 378,648 long tons were consumed no extra fare! 

five times their 1929 receipts and grain 


in the production of tires and inner tube 
cooperatives three times the amount they I 


: . : and 20,798 long tons were used for boots TO CHICAGO 
ines previously handled in terminal mar- and shoes; 9,104, for rubber heels and s é 
ets soles, including slab soling; 22,157, for me- he Liberty Limited, now faster 


“There was no cooperative to my knowl- 
edge,” Mr. Stone said, “which did not show 
an increase in 1930’over the amount of 
the commodity previously handled.” 

As further evidence of progress made 
in the development of sound cooperative 
marketing, Mr. Stone cited the fact that 
112 cooperative associations, many national 
or regional in scope, with hundreds of 
local cooperative associations as members, 


chanical rubber goods; 1,906, rubber floor- 
ing and rubber mats and matting; 2,148, 
hard-rubber goods; 4,421; tire sundries and 
repair materials; 3,080, rubber thread; 1,- 
824, rubber cement; 549, rubber gloves; 
2,091, druggists’ and medical sundries; 15,- 
375, other manufactures of rubber 

The total value of the production in 
1929 of the rubber industries was $1,117,- 


than ever, takes you to Chicago 
at the cost of only one business 
hour! Leave at 4.02 P.M.—you 
are in Chicago at 9 next morning. 


Luxurious Flyers to New York 
THE PRESIDENT 


- 7 . Leaves Washington........ + 9.00 A.M. 
have borrowed in the excess of $300,000,- | 460,252. ; of = So aoe berg on Arrives New York........+. 1.30 P.M. 
000 fzom the revolving fund and have tubes were valued at $676,909,812; boots 2 
paid back nearly $170,000,000 of this and shoes, $111,359,622; rubber heels and THE SENATOR 
amount. Of the borrowing cooperatives soles, including slab soling, $28,603,893; Leaves Washington......... 12.00 Noon 
there have been only two failures, both ™echanical rubber goods, $115,848,272; rub- Arrives New York - 4.30 P.M. 
of which were small associations. ber —— and rubber mats ~~ mat THE REPRESENTATIVE 
Critics ef the Agricultural Marketing Act ting, $13,072,688; hard rubber goods, $17, 
oe eae : -¢ | 937,397; tire sundries and repair materials, Leaves Washington........ + 1.00 P.M. 

and its administration by the Farm Board , u s Pp 

. - ’ . > ° " ES . Arrives New York.......0:. . 5.50 P.M. 
whose slogan is “take the Government out $17,168,002; rubber thread, $5,189,600; rub- sha 
of business” were accused by Mr. Stone of , ber cement, $4,267,010; rubber gloves, $2,- THE CONGRESSIONAL 
carrying on a false propaganda. What| 927,822; druggists’ and medical sundries, Leaves Washington......... 4.00 P.M. 
they really are trying to do, he said, is to $10,945,661; other manufactures of rub- Arrives New York.........+. 8.15 P.M. 
prevent farmers organizing effectively to | ber, $83,064,247.—Issued by the Bureau of Alan B. Smith, General Passenger 
market their own crops. Most of these the Census Agent, 613-14th Street, N. W.. Wagh- 


people, he added, are now enjoying aid 
* one kind or another from the Gov- 
ernment and they object to similar as- 
sistance being given that will help farm- 
ers gain a place of equality with them 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


but that they will not consent to be sin- 
gled out alone for such treatment. 
Regardless of the attacks from private 
selfish interests, Mr. Stone said the Farm} 
Mr. Stone said he was certain that farm-| Board is going to continue to give Amer-| 
{ers will not object if Government aid is! ican farmers every assistance permitted 
to be taken away from everybody alike,in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
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Liability toTax Patent on Automatic Control |Tariff Is Upheld | 


On Gains From 


Of Elevators Held Not Infringed 0" Beaded Articles 


Bond Purchases Range of Equivalents Allowed to Patentee Are 
Restricted Narrowly 


Argument Heard by Su- 
preme Court on Purchase | 
By Corporation of Own 
Securities at Discount 


The question whether a corporation de- 
rives taXable income by purchasing and 
retiring its bonds at less than the amount 
for which they were issued was argued 
Oct. 21 before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The case is entitled United 
States v. Kirby Lumber Co., No. 26. As- 
sistant Attorney General Charles B. Rugg 
appeared for the Government, and the 
taxpayer was represented by Robert Ash. 

During the year 1923, the Lumber Com- 
pany purchased and retired certain of its 
own bonds aggregating $1,078300 par 
value for $940,779 or $137,521 less than 
the amount which it had received for 
the same bonds in that year. The Court 
of Claims held that the $137,521 did not 
constitute taxable income and the Gov- 
ernment asks the Supreme Court to re- 
verse that decision. 

The whole transaciion in 1923, so far 
as the retired bonds are concerned, in- 
creased the taxpayer's assets by $137,521, 
and corespondingly strengthened its fi- 
nancial position, Mr. Rugg argued. The 
company had that much more at the end 
of the year, and the transaction resulted 
in a profit which should be subjected to 
tax, he declared. 


Compared to Short Sales 


The gain was similar to that sometimes 
obtained from a short sale. Mr. Rugg 
continued. Article 45 of Regulations 62 
specifically provides for the inclusion of 
such income, and that regulation has been 
in force for 11 years during which Con- 
gress four times reenacted the statute 
upon which it ‘s based, he pointed out. 

The transaction amounted simply to} 
a change in the corporation's capital struc- 
ture, Mr. Ash argued on behalf of the tax- 
payer. The Board of Tax Appeals has 
held in favor of the taxpayer in numerous 
similar cases, he said, pointing out that | 
Congress has failed to change the law in 
the face of such decisions. 


The Kerbaugh-Empire case is decisive, 
the taxpayer’s counsel argued. In that| 
case a corporation bororwed money from 
a German bank, repayable in marks, and 
that money was lost by a subsidiary which | 
took a deduction therefor. When payment | 
was made the mark had depreciated to| 
such an extent that the difference between | 
. the value of the marks when borrowed, and 
the sum repaid, was $684,456. The Su- 
preme Court held that this difference was | 
not taxable income, and the same princi- 
ple applied to the present case, Mr. Ash) 
asserted. | 


Says Case Does Not Apply 


The Kerbaugh case does not apply, 
counsel for the Government contended. 
In that case the taxpayer suffered a loss 
whereas in this case it made a gain, Mr. 
Rugg pointed out. Also there is an ex- 
press regulation covering the situation | 
which was not present in the Kerbaugh 
case, and the transactions in that case 
extended over several years, he said. 


It has been held many times, Mr. Ash 
continued, that a cancellation of indebt- 
edness does not result in taxable income. 
In Edwards v. Cuba R. Co., he explained, | 
the Cuban Government had granted cer- | 
tain subsidies to a railroad. The court 
held that those subsidies were not taxable | 
income for the reason that the gain was 
merely a gain in capital assets. 


The Government's “short selling” argu- 
meni should be rejected, the taxpayer's | 
counsel argued. A short seller borrows | 
what he sells, and the purchase price goes 
to the lender and is retained as security 
for repayment. The seller receives noth- 
ing until he repays the loan, Mr. Ash | 
asserted. That contention is fully sus- 
tained by the Kerbaugh case, he said. | 


Note of School Board 
Not Tax-exempt in Florida 


‘TALLAHASSEE, F1A., Oct. 22. 
A note given by the School Board for a 
loan of $5,000 must bear a tax stamp 
The Florida Attorney General has so ad- 
vised the Superintendent of Public In-| 
struction of that State. “I find no pro- 
vision in the law which would exempt a 
note of this character,” the opinion Says. | 


Cuban Gross Receipts Tax 
Is Held Not Income Levy 


“The tax imposed by Article XV of the 
Cuban tax law, approved July 9, 1928, 
on gross receipts derived from sources in 
Cuba, is not an income tax and may not 
be claimed as a credit under section 131 
of the Revenue Act of 1928,” the Income 
Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, | 
has ruled (I. T. 2596.) 

“Such tax may, however, be claimed 
as a deduction under section 23‘c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928, for the year in 
which paid or accrued, dependent upon 
whether the taxpayer's books of account 
are kept on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis or on the accrual basis. 
This ruling is also applicable to taxes 
paid under Article III of chapter 6 of 
the emergency tax law of Cuba, ap- 
proved Jan. 29, 1931, with respect to taxa- 
tion of foreign navigation companies.” 


Deficiency Levy Interest 
Not Deductible in California 


SacRAMENTO, CALIF., Oct. 22. 

Interest on a deficiency assessment is 
not allowable as a deduction in comput- 
ing the California corporate franchise 
tax, the Attorney General of that State, 
U. S. Webb, has advised the Franchise 
Tax Commissioner. Interest on a de- 
ficiency assessment becomes a part of the 
tax, hence the tax is not deductible, the 
opinion explained. 


Nebraska Rules on Refund 
Of Tax on Stolen Gasoline 


LINCOLN, NeEsR., Oct. 

A dealer who lost 26,700 gallons of gaso- 
line due to the acts of thieves or vandals, 
can procure a refund of the Nebraska 
gasoline tax paid on such fuel only by 
legislative action. The Attorney General 
of that State, C. A. Sorensen, has so ad- 
vised the State Treasurer. 

“It is a great hardship on the corpora- 
tion which lost the gasoline if they have 
to pay the tax,” the opinion says. “As 
@ matter of public policy no payment 
should be asked or if payment has al- 
ready been made, the State should make 
a refund.” 


The law provides for a refund in the 


22. 


case of fuel destroyed by fire or by “act | 


oi: God,” but that provision would not 
apply, the Attorney General pointed out. 
“Under the circumstances,” he said, “the 
only remedy these oil companies have is 
to appeal to the Legislature for relief.” 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Orts ELEVATOR COMPANY 
v. 
PaciFic FINANCE CORPORATION AND LLEW- 
ELLYN IRON WorkKs. 
District Court, S. D. California. 

No. M-25-Equity. 

Wattace R. LANE, CLARENCE J. Lorrus and 
RayYMOND Ives BLAKESLEE for plaintiff; 
Leonard S. LYOn and Ricwarp F, Lyon 
for defendants. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 2, 1931 
JAMES, District Judge.—Plaintiff sued 
for an injunction and damages, charging 
infringement of claims 3, 22, 29, 40, 41 
and 65 reissue Letters Patent No. 16297, 


which is entitled “Control for Electric 
Elevators.” 


+ 


The cause was referred to a special mas- | 


ter, the defendants not consenting, and 
thereaiter, on Feb. 25, 1930, the master 
filed his report with the court, finding 
that the defendants had infringed claims 
3, 22, 29, 40 and 65. He found that claim 
37 was invalid and that claim 41 was valid 
but not infringed. Specifications of ex- 
ceptions were duly filed on the part of 
the defendants to the report of the mas- 
ter, and an oral argument was had 
thereon on Oct. 15, 1930, which argument 
was in addition to extensive briefs there- 
tofore filed. 

On May 1, 1931, the plaintiff filed dis- 
claimer in the United States Patent Office 
as to clasn 37, which the master has 
determined was invalid. Pending a de- 
cision of the cause, defendants moved the 
court to dismiss the case on the ground 
that the plaintiff had unduly delayed the 
filing of its disclaimer as to claim 37, cit- 
ing Ensten et al. v. Simon Ascher & Com- 
pany, 282 U. S. 445. 


Motion for Dismissal 


Is Ordered Denied 


The argument on the motion to dismiss 
presented the contention that the plain- 
tiff having failed to except to the finding 
of invalidity made by the master as to 
claim 37, and having allowed the time 
intervening from Feb. 25, 1930, the date 
of the filing of the master's report, and 
May 1, 1931, to elapse without disclaiming, 
the case came within the effect of the de- 
cision above cited. 

That moiion was submitted, and is now 
to be first disposed of. It would seem 
that where no final decree is made ad- 
judging any claim of a patent to be in- 
valid, the patentee ts not requqired to dis- 
claim. It is true that no exception was 
taken to the report of the master finding 
claim 37 invalid, but the entire report was, 
at the time of the making of the motion, 
still before the court subject to being 
passed upon, changed or modified. 

There was no decree interlocutory asked 
for to confirm the report as to the find- 
ing of invalidity for lack of exception 
taken, hence in my view the matter re- 
mained at large and the commencement 
of the reasonable time within which the 
plaintiff might disclaim would be the en- 
try of such decree. I am, therefore, of 
the opinion that the motion to dismiss 
should be denied, and it is so ordered. 

We now pass to the consideration of the 
main case on the report of the master. 
The finding is that the defendants have in- 
fringed plantiff’s patent right. Plaintiff 


elevator company is the assignee of the in- | 


ventor, Humphrey F. Parker. The latter 


CURREN 


« 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Actions—Jurisdiction of court—Exercise 
of visitorial power over internal affairs of foreign corporation—Suit by trustee in | 
bankruptcy to recover improper payments— 

A New Jersey State court had jurisdiction of a suit by the trustee in bankruptcy 


of a Delaware corporation to recover, for 
alleged improper and excessive payments 
president and others, since such suit did 


filed his first application for patent on 
April 25, 1921, and patent issued thereon 
Aug. 26, 1924. Parker offered his inven- 
tion for sale to the plaintiff in 1922, which 
| offer was at first not taken up, but at a 
later time (1925) the plaintiff bought the 
| patent, paying a small sum of money for 
it. Reissue was made at the instance of 
plaintiff. 


The defendant, Llewellyn Iron Works, in- 
stalled for the Pacific Finance Corporation 
in an office building in Los Angeles City 
elevator equipment consisting of a bank 
of four cars, designed to be operated at 
high speed for passenger service. 


Master’s Application 


Of Patent Law Discussed 
The Master's report shows that he gave 


him, and that he acquired a very thorough | 
knowledge of the mechanics—electrical | 
and other kind—involved in the Pacific! 
Finance installation, as well as those in-| 
cluded within the specifications and claims 
of plaintiff's patent. The patent law which| 
he applied to the facts as found by him} 
seems to accord with well established prin- 
ciples, | 

An understanding of the design and 
working of the Parker invention can be 
auite readily understood, because it is 
comparatively simple. An understanding 
of the complicated apparatus used in the 
defendants’ installation requires concen- | 
trated effort of many hours’ duration and | 
involves the examination of a multitude 
of schedules and drawings. It is impos- 
sible to follow in detail a description of 
defendants’ elevator system without resort 
to the drawings and schedules—hence a 
closely particularized description can not 
be set forth in any opinion unless the | 
oe data referred to are made a part | 
of it. 


| The witness DeCamp, an expert en- 

gineer employed by the defendant, Llewel- 
jlyn Iron Works, furnished the testimony 
|from which the master made his conclu- 
| sions with respect to the form and mode 
|of operation of the alleged infringing in- 
| Stallation. 


Description as Given 


By Inventor Parker 


| In the patent sued upon, Parker, the 
inventor, stated as descriptive of his in- 
ventive idea, the following: 


This invention relates, generally, to a sys- 
tem and means for controlling electric ele- 
vators; and the invention has reference, 
more particularly, to a novel system and 
means of control whereby the elevator car 
may be caused to automatically stop in 
proper alignment with predetermined floor 
levels by virtue of the actuation or setting 
of secondary control means, which may be 
provided within the car alone, or both 
within the car and at each floor level; said 
secondary control means being adapted to 
cooperate with the master control switch 
within the car, which master switch is sub- 
ject to the manual control of the car 
operator. 

Furthermore, this invention relates to a 
system and means for controlling electric 
elevator cars, whereby the starting of the 
car, either up or down in the shaft, is en- 
tirely and singly within the manual control 
of the car operator, but whereby the stop- 
ping of the car at predetermined points 
in its ascent or descent may be auto- 
matically attained if desired. 

The invention has for its principal ob- 
ject to provide a novel system and means 
for controlling electric elevators of the gen- 
eral characters above mentioned, which is 
adapted to eliminate the errors made by | 


T LAW » 


close study to the evidence presented to} Vare in this act, 


; accomplished 
| which becomes active when the up contact 


}and buttom 


| switch 


Customs Court Places Assess- 
ment at Rate of 90 Per 
Cent Ad Valorem 


| New York, Oct, 22.—Electric light bulb 
covers, ornamented with hanging beads, 
| must pay duty at 90 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1529(a) of Tariff Act 
of 1930, the United States Customs Court 
rules in a decision, just announced, sup- 
porting the Government’s contention to 
that efiect. 

The importers, the Crown Import Com- 


| 


| pany, Claimed duty at 60 or 70 per cent, 


ad valorem, under paragraph 218(c), or 
at 60 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 218(f) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as illuminating articles, wholly or in chief 
value of glass, or as globes and shades. 

Judge Tilson ruled that these bulb cov- 
ers fall within the provision in paragraph 
1529(a) for “articles, ornamented with 
beads, by whatever name known, and to 
whatever use applied, and whether or not 
named, described, or provided for else- 
when composed wholly 
or in chief value of * * * Beads * * *.” 
(Protest 476174-G-59731-30.) 


inexpert operators, who bring the car to a 
stop a few inches above or below the proper 
level, and to also prevent such operators 
failing to stop at a floor which a passenger 
has previously called for. 

In the drawings he illustrated the means 
and combination of means used as being 
& manually operated switch in the ele- 
vator car with push buttons in the car 
and at each floor landing, one for up 
and one for down, a floor selector operat- 
ing in conjunction with the power means; 
means for establishing circuits to operate 
the motor switch and reverse the same; 
means through electrical circuits whereby, 
by operation of the push buttons, the 
power of the hoisting motor would be ap- | 
plied and shut off, and circuit means 
whereby the push buttons, after the car 
reached the predetermined floor, would be 
reset. 


Characteristics of Device 


Said to Distinguish It | 


The master’s report may be referred to| 
for a more complete description of the 
Parker device. Distinguishing character- 
istics of that device are: When the man-}| 
ual control lever in the elevator car is| 
moved to an up position, it moves a con-| 
tacting plate across separated terminals, | 
which complete the circuit to operate a 
switch on the driving motor and the car | 
moves upward. The control lever may 
then be swung to a nettral position with- 
out opening the power switch. This is} 
by the use of a magnet, 


is made, and which holds the contacting | 
plate in position of contact against a 
spring which, except for the exertion of | 
the holding power of the magnet, would 
return the contacting plate to the “off” 
position, to follow the return of the con- 
trol lever to neutral. 

The selector means consists of a disc, 
to which wires leading from the buttons 
relays are connected. The 
disc revolves synchronously with the move- 


|ment of the elevator so that the lever of | 


the selector will make contact with the) 
floor or elevator button leads when the 
car arrives at the indicated floor, and 
through that means the circuit to the 
holding magnet will be broken. 
When that current is broken, the spring 
on the car lever will return the contact 
plates to the off position. 

Simultaneously, the push button will be 
reset by the energizing of a magnet coil 
winding on each button § attachment. 
There is a tail piece to the control lever, 
which makes certain contacts, the effects 
of which is not necessary to be discussed, | 
although the contention is made by the 
defendants that in the operation of the 
lever, the latter contact will cause, the 
combination to be inoperative becaifse it 
will function to release the holding switch. | 
I think that we may disregard the latter 
contention and assume that this tail piece | 
function is not a material part of the in-| 
vention mainly disclosed, because the! 





the benefit of the estate of the bankrupt, 
to and for the benefit of the corporation's 
not require the court to exercise visitorial 


powers over the internal affairs of a foreign corporation. 


McMahon, Trustee, etc., v. Burdette et 
18, Oct. 19, 1931. 


al.; N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls., Nos. 17 and | 


COVENANTS—Building restrictions—Enforcement in equity—Effect of change of 
conditions making enforcement inequitable— 

Restrictive covenants prohibiting the use of lots for other than residential pur- 
poses, which were unlimited as to time and ran with the land for the benefit of 
the grantor and the owners of other lots in the same subdivision,.was not enforcible 
in a California court in an action to enjoin the use of the lots for filling station 


purposes in violation ofethe restriction, 


wnere the evidence showed that at the 


} manual switch may be used without it. 


| : 
‘Invention as Involved 


\In Electrical Control 


In order to determine just what it was 
that Parker conceived which involved in- 
vention and novelty, the development of 
the art in elevator control by electrical 
means as it existed at the time he ob- 
| tained his patent must be carefully exam- 
|ined. If no such means of electrical con- 
trol had theretofore existed and Parker 
had, for the first time, devised a system 
| which supplied a new and highly desira- 


time of the suit most of the other lots in the subdivision were being used for other | ble form long looked for by the manu- 
than residential purposes and that vehicular traffic and congestion along the three 


streets by which the lots were bounded 
purposes, since the rule in California is 


made the lots unsuitable for residential 
the equity courts will not enforce restric- 


tive covenants by injunction in a case where, by reason of a change in the char- 


acter. of the surrounding neighborhood, not resulting from a breach of the 


covenants, it would be oppressive and inequitable to give the restriction effect, as 
where the enforcement of the covenant would have no other result than to harass 
or injure the defendant without benefiting the plaintiff. 


Hurd et al. v. Albert et al.; Calif. Sup. 


Ct., No. L. A. 11209, Sept. 28, 1931. 


JUDGMENT—Conclusiveness—Decree enjoining violation of restrictive covenant— 
Conclusiveness in subsequent suit between same parties after material change in 


conditions— 


A decree enjoining the use of lots for other then residential purposes, in violation 
of a restrictive covenant, was not conclusive as to the right to such an injunction 
in a similar suit between the same parties or their privies five years later, where 
the conditions had materially changed during the interval between the two trials, | necessarily assumes that a wide range of 
since a decree, in so far as it determined that the conditions at the time of the 
first trial were not such that it would be inequitable to give the restriction effect, 
did not preclude the court in the second case from determining that conditions had 
so changed at the time of such second trial and that the enforcement of the restric- 


tion would be inequitable and oppressive 


suitable for residential purposes. 


because the property was no longer 


Hurd et al, v. Albert et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 11209, Sept. 28, 1931. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Right to compensation—Dependency—Sixty-year 
old father as dependent on 21-year old son—Effect of father’s employment— 


A 60-year old father who was earning 


from $55 to $60 per month, with no one 


dependent on him, and was spending for food and housing only $30 per month at 
the time of the death of his 21-year old son. who was earning at the time of his 
death $19.18 per week, was not precluded from recovering compensation for the 


son's death, under the New Mexico Wor 


that he was not a dependent of the son 


father, at the time of the son's death, w 


kmen's Compensation Act, on the ground 
within the meaning of the act, where the 
as not in good health, was hardly able to 


perform the labor he was doing, and was trying to equip his small farm so that 
he could retire to it and live an easier life, and where he was being assisted in so 


doing by the son. 


Dimas v, Albuquerque & Cerrillos Coal Co.; N. Mer. Sup. Ct., 


1931, 


No. 3613, Oct. 7, 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Disclaimer—Delay in disclaiming— 
Where no final decree is made adjudging any claim of a patent to be invalid, the 


patentec is not required to disclaim; 


master’s report holding claim invalid filed 


February, 1930, was not excepted to, and before report was confirmed disclaimer 
was filed May, 1931; court refuses motion to dismiss bill for delay in disclaiming.— 


Otis Elevator Co. v. Pacific Finance Corp. et al. 


1920, Oct, 23, 1931, 


At the time P conceived his invention the art 


(D. C., 8. D. Calif..—6 U. S. Daily, 


in which he was working was 


highly developed, hence he must be limited closely to the form and structure de- 
scribed; the range of equivalents allowed to him is restricted narrowly to those 


which substantially embody the things 
when patented device has never been 
Finance Corp. et al. 


that he described and specified, especially 
constructed.—-Otis Elevator Co. v. Pacific 


(D. C., S. D. Calif..—6 U. S. Daily, 1920, Oct. 23, 1931. 


PATENTS—Control for electric elevators valid but not infringed— 
Patent Re 16297 to Parker for Control for Electric Elevators, claims 3, 22, 29, 40 


and 41 held valid but not infringed.—Otis Elevator Co. v. 
(D. C., 8. D. Calif..—6 U. S. Daily, 1920, Oct. 23, 1931. 


et al. 


Pacific Finance Corp. 


| mary and pioneer invention might well 
|be predicated. In the course of his find- 
| ings, the master stated: 


Coming from one not trained in the art, 
ié has taught the art a new means of con- 
| trol that solves many old problems. That 

it was contributed by an outsider negatives 
any theory that it was an obvious step. 
Otherwise, elevator engineers would have 
accomplished it long’ before Parker * 
The invention, judged by the results, is a 
radical step forward. Parker is entitled to 
& high standing for the inventive thought 
expressed in his patent. 


Thus the master has characterized the 
Parker invention as being entitled to the 
|tribute of great inventive advance over 
;the prior art. Given that character, he 


* * 


| equivalents must be accorded to it. This 
conclusion has fundamental relation to 
the finding of infringement as made by 
the master. 

On the record presented, to which I 
{have given careful and painstaking study, 
|I am totally unable to agree with the 
|master; my conclusion, to the contrary, 
is that when Parker conceived his inven- 
tion, the art of elevator control by elec- | 
| trical means, if not already crowded, was 
certainly well occupied. 

Elements of Device 
Considered Separately 

Considering his elements  scparately, 
there was nothing at the time new in 
the use of push buttons at the floors or 
in the car which would operate through 
electrical magnets to connect and discon- 
nect the current feeding the 
motor; there was nothing new in a se- 
lector means moving synchronously with 
the elevator car to make and break aux- 
iliary circuits; there was nothing new in 
a circuit arrangement’ by which push 
buttons would be reset after being op- 
erated through coil wound maznets. 

At the time Parker conceived his in- 
vention, the type of electrically controlled 
| elevators, such as is common in apart- 
}ment houses and some business buildings, 
whereby, by means of push buttons at 
floor landings and in the car, the elevator 
can be started and will be stopped auto- 
matically, was in common use. 

On Oct. 7, 1902, a patent was issued to 
J. D. Ihlder (No. 710914). Ihlder'’s sys- 
}tem included a single push button 
each floor 
by which the car would be started and 
would automatically stop at the indicated 
floor. He further provided that the sys- 
j}tem should be “noninterferring,” in that 
} after a button indicating a particular floor 
was once pushed, the pushing of another 


| button on another fico: would not stop! 


| facturers of elevators, the claim of a pri-| 


| operates to disconnect 
| the driving motor. 


| the evidence to show, 


hoisting | 


at] 
and push buttons in the car! 


| 


| the car before it reached the first indi- | 


cated stopping point. 
One of the features of the Parker sys- 
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ON HIGHEST BENCH 
OF WASHINGTON 


rn ee ee ene 


HENRY E, T. HERMAN 


( LYMPIA, Wash., Oct.: To fill the 
vacancy on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Washington, 
Governor Roland H. Hartley has ap- 
pointed Henry E. T. Herman as an as- 
sociate justice. He succeeds Judge Mark 
A. Fullerton, who recently died. Judge 
Herman has been sworn and has taken 
his seat on the bench. 
Born at Highlands, IIl., 
his school days were spent at Smith 
Academy, and he_ subsequently was 
awarded the law degree by Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. In 1912 he 
began the practice of law at Spokane. 
In 1917, he was appointed deputy 
county prosecutor, but resigned to enter 
the military service. Attached to the 
forces under training at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., he was finally discharged with 
rank of first sergeant. He now holds a 
commission as captain in the Organized 
Reserves, Department of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, U. S. A. 
Judge Herman is a past vice president 
of the Washington Bar Association. 


40 years ago, 


| different floors in succession where several 
buttons have been simultaneously or suc-| 


cessively set. Ihlder had the particular 


purpose of 
but as defendants’ the 


counsel argues, 


mechanism of Ihlder’s system might easily | 


be adjusted, using ordinary engineering 
skill so as to be either “interfering” or 
“noninterfering.” 


|Art Is Held to Be 


Highly Developed 


It would only serve to prolong this opin- | 
ion to unnecessary length were I to dis-| 


cuss and analyze the several prior art 


patents which were introduced in evidence, | 


all referring to systems for the starting 
and stopping of elevator cars by electrical 
means, including the use of push buttons 
at the floors and in the car. All of these 
are illustrated in the exhibits and in the 
printed brief filed by the defendants. As 
to the form and mode of operations of the 


| devices represented, there is no dispute. 


They are all cumulative evidence to the 
point that at the time Parker conceived 
his invention the art in which he was 
working was highly developed. Hence, 
it must be determined that this patentee, 
insofar as his system exhibits invention, 
is limited closely to the form and struc- 
ture described, and that the range of 
equivalents allowed to him is restricted 
narrowly to those which substantially 
embody the things that he described and 
specifies. 

The important function that the Parker 
system is designed to perform is to stop 
an elevator car automatically at a floor 
landing. The patent shows no means of 
so producing the stop, except that a switch 
the current from 
Parker adds that the 
timing of the circuit-closing means shail 
be so arranged as to allow for “the timely 
operation of the usual braking mechanism 
to overcome the momentum of the car 
so that the ultimate point at which the 
car comes to rest will be in proper align- 
ment with the floor level.” 

Braking means known and in use at 
the date of the patent, as I understand 
included only a 
brake which might be operated electri- 
cally through a magnet, or by other 
power, and which would make contact 
with some of the revolving paris of the 
motor, or an attachment made therewith, 
so as to hold the motor in a locked posi- 
tion. 


Use of Apparatus 
For Braking Discussed 
No braking means were then 


in use 


| which were adaptable to fast moving ele- 


vator cars and by means of which the car 
could be accurately leveled with a floor. 
It can be well understood that variation 
in the load carried by the car, unless the 
same was moving at a comparatively slow 
rate of speed, would make ordinary brak- 
ing means then known unsuccessful in 
bringing the car to a floor level with 
any degree of accuracy. And here it may 


be stated that neither the control system | 
of Parker nor any of those included in; [Continued on 


Ru 


making his noninterfering, | 


li n gs by Board : 


| Of Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated Oct. 22 
Aluminum Products Company. 
No. 16150. 

An amount expended by the peti- 
tioner in settlement of a controversy 
between it and a competitor as to 
which of them had the prior use of 
a trade mark and as a result of which 
the petitioner acquired certain mer- 
chandise and other assets of the com- 
pecitor together with the competitor’s 
promise immediately to discontinue 
the use of the trade mark, held to be 
an expendiiure of a capital nature 
and as such not an allowable deduc- 
tion from gross income. e 

Escanaba and Lake Superior 
Company. Docket No. 22081. 

Where method of accounting was 
changed by taxpayer Jan. 1, 1924, from 
cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
to an accrual basis, held, items actu- 
ally accrued in 1923, some of which 
were reported as income in 1923 in- 
come tax return, are not deductible 
in 1924. 

North American Investment 
Docke:é No. 30183. * 

Held that petitioner is entitled to a 
deduction as a loss on account of a 
payment made to settle a controversy 
over stock fraudulently issued. 

Charles T. Kountze, Frederick H. Davis, 

| Walter B. Roberts, Charles T. Kountze 
and Alice A. Kountzer, Executors of the 
Estate of Luther L. Kountze, Deceased, 
Willis Todd, Petitioner, Thomas 
Davis. Docket Nos. 37323, 37324, 37534, 
37535, 37536, 37395. 

1. Where a corporation having only 
common stock sold all of its assets 
to a new corporation for all of its 
common stock and half of its pre- 
ferred and the remaining half of the 
preferred was later sold to the public, 
the preferred stock being 7 per cent 
cumulative and having priority over 
common stock in event of sale or 
dissolution, a stockholder of the second 
corporation, to whom the stock was 
distributed, received something “really 
different from what he theretofore 
had” and taxable gain resulted at that 
time. Marr v. United States, 268 U. 
S. 536. 

2. In such a situation the value at 
date of the formation of the new cor- 
poration and not the March 1, 1913, 
value of the stock of the predecessor 
corporation is the proper basis for de- 
termining gain realized on a sale of 
shares in 1923. 

Mente & Co., Inc. Docket No. 39083. 

Petitioner in 1925 acquired ail the 
stock of another company in exchange 
for its own stock and bonds. On the 
same day the other company was dis- 
solved and its assets conveyed to psti- 
tioner. Following these transactions, 
petitioner’s stock was owned by the 
same persons who had formerly owned 
the stock of the other company. Held 
that the assets of the other company 
were acquired “in connection with a 
reorganization” under section 204(a) 
(7) of the Revenue Act of 1926 and 
the basis for depreciation is the same 
as it woyld be in the hands of the 
transferor. 


Docket 


Railroad 


Company. 





inventions theretofore made were adapt- 
able to the operation of fast moving ele- 
vators such as are necessary to be used in 
buildings containing many stories like the 
modern skyscraper. 

It was admitted at the hearing before 
the master by plaintiff’s counsel that fur- 
ther invention was required beyond that of 
Parker to make his system adaptable at 
all for fast moving elevators. Before re- 
ferring particularly to the exceedingly 
complicated mechanism of the defendants’ 
elevators, which are claimed to embody 
infringement of the Parker patent, it may 
be stated that I am unable to conclude 
that the Parker system could by any rea- 
sonable modification be transplanted into 
the elevator control system of the de- 
fendants; any attempt so to do would 
result in the essential means described 
by Parker being utterly changed, obliter- 
ated and lost so that no substantial iden- 
tity could be ascribed to the resulting 
combination. 


Parker never constructed or had con- 
structed an installation demonstrating his 
system; neither does it appear that the 
plaintiff here, who purchased his patent, 
has ever used it in the form taught and 
specified in the patent. The plaintiff, 
subsequent to the date of the Parker 
patent, secured patents issued to it cov- 
ering control systems for fast moving ele- 
vators. I do not understand that it is 
claimed that plaintiff made use of the 
Parker disclosure as specified at all, but 
that it adopted “equivalents” of the es- 
sential parts. 


Functions Cited 


Of Parker Invention 


In its operation the main function of 
the Parker invention is to cut off the 
power from the hoisting motor when the 
elevator car reaches the predetermined 
floor. In the first place, the defendants’ 
system of control does not stop the car 
by cutting off the power from the motor. 
At the time MS cam runs out from the 
roller on the leveling drum, the car has 
been practically stopped through the op- 
eration of the various relays affecting the 
current of the generator field. Direction 
contactor 27 is not opened until the car 
is about *, inch from the floor. 

It is at this time contactor 27 is opened 
and brake releasing contactor 29 drops 
out and the brake is applied. Main line 
contactor 48, as I understand it, oper- 
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« Notices OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


D. 
L. 


for 


10380298, H. L. Turney, Logging engine, 
Cc. Oreg (Portland), Doc. L-11185, H. 
Turney v. Clyde Equipment Co. 
plaintifl (notice Aug. 14, 1931). 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
by luminescent tubees, D. C. Oreg. (Port- 
land), Doc. E 9203, Claude Neon Electrical 
Products, Inc,, et al. v. Higbee-Dunlap Neon, 
Inc., et al Decree for plaintiff Aug. 
1931 Doc. E 9207, Claude Neon Electrical 
Products, Inc., et al. v. Eugene Neon Sign 
Co., et al. Decree for plaincit Aug. 3, 1931 

1209544 (See 1263843.) 

1263843, G. C. Bohn, 
1329543, same, Refrigerator 
T. P. Bolger, Refrigerator 
C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 9106, Seeger 
Refrigerator Co. v. Bohn Refrigerator Co., 
et al. Decree affirmed Aug. 28, 1931 Doc. 
9107, Bohn Refrigerator Co. v. Seeger Re- 
frigerator Co. Decree affirmed Aug. 28, 1931 

1266988, Pridham & Jensen, Amplifying 
receiver 1448279, 1579392, same Electro- 
dynamic receiver, D. C., D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles) Doc E R-73-M, The Magnavox 
Co v. Griegsby-Crunow Co Consent de- 
cree holding claims 8 and 9 of 1266988. claims 

9 and 10 of 1448279 and claim 4 of 
2. valid and infringed Aug 
3 (See 1263843.) 


Decree 


g 
8, 


Refrigerator door, 
closure, 1209544, 
construction, C 


Ss 


31, 1931. 
385832, L. Ingersoll, Manifold form sheet, 
filed Sept. 2, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc 
E 61/376. Gilman Fanfold Corp Ltd. 
The Wallace Press, Inc 
1405936, 1662437, E. Petler, Apparatus 
for feeding molten glass, 1662436, same, Ap- 
paratus for and method of feeding molten 
1677436, E. T. Ferngren, Glass feed- 
and alelivering mechanism and process, 
Aug. 15. 1931. C. C. A. 8th Clr 
Doc. 9286, Hartford-Empire Co 
ester Glass Co., et al 
(See 1266988.) 
32 P. J. Lunati, Lifting 
motor vehicles, filed Aug. 24. 1931, D. C.. N 
D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2987-S, 
Rotary Lift Co., et al. v. F. E, Pfister, et al 
(Acme Machine Works). 
1555441, Des, 68552, H. A, Sjodahl, Shingle, 


V 


Zlass 
in: 
appeal filed 
(St Louis) 


device for 


tem is that the car will be stopped at the| fied Sept. 3, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 


Angeles), Doc. 
Licensing Corp 

1579392 (See 1266988.) 

1653542 J N Borroughs Process for 
laundering towels, filed Aug. 20, 1931, D. C., 
I D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2985- 
K, J. N. Borroughs vy. Arrow Towel & Laun- 
dry Co 

1662436. 1662437. (See 1405936.) 

1666588. C. W. Bassett, Elevator signal sys- 
tem, filed Aug. 29, 1931. D. C.. S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 61/345, Elevator Supplies Co., Inc. v. 
342 West 42d Street Corp., et al. 

1677436. (See 1405936.) 

1698566, R. J. Simpson, Case for measur- 
ing tapes, etc., Des. 71257, same. Measuring 
tape, filed Dec. 16, 1929, D. C.. § oe 3 
Doc. E 517198. The L. S. Starrett Co 
Lufkin Rule Co 

1726752, M. Mirking, Bath tub, filed Sept 
3. 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 61/384, M 
Mirkin, et al. v. Clason Mfg. Co., Inc 

1729243. H. E. Bricker, Door sill, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div Doc. E 3396, National 
Metal Products Co. v. E. Barringer Dis- 
missed (notice Sept. 3, 1931) 

1801128. A. E. Waller, Finding for a clasp, 
filed Aug. 29, 1931. D. C., S. D. N. Y., Dor 
E. 61/346, A. E. Waller v. Apollo Die Tool & 
Metal Stamping Corp 

1801645, A. G. Sherman, Camping railer, 
D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4917. A. G 
Sherman vy. J. Lewis (Auto Car-A-Van Co.) 
Consent decree for plaintiff Aug. 29, 1931 

1817731, D. M. Benford. Electric necktie 
restorer, filed Aug. 31, 1931. D. C., S. D. N 
Y.. Doc. E 61/347, D. M. Benford (Electric 
Noveliy Mfg. Co.) v. C. Waechter, et al 
(Waechter-Lake Co.) 

Re 17034, L. Bloch, Four-way diverter 
valve, D. C.. N. D. Ohio, E. Div Doc. E 
2634. The Republic Brass Co. v. The Central 
Brass Mfg. Co. Claims 1 and 2 held valid 
and infringed Aug. 29, 1931 

Re. 17116, O. L. Coffey, Drop pit mechen- 
ism for unwheeling locomotives, filed Aug 
31, 1931. D. C.. W. D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), 
Doc. 2463. Whiting Corp. v. Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc 

Des. 68552. (See 1555441.) 

Des. 71257. (See 1698566.) 
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y 
Of Loss-payable 
Clause Argued 


— 


Provision Against Mortgage 
Is Claimed to Have Been 
Waived in Case Before 
Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States was requested in arguments before 
}it on Oct. 22 to determine the meaning 
| and effect of a loss-payable clause of three 
| Similar fire insurance policies. 
| The person insured sought recovery de- 
| Spite the placing upon the insured prop- 
jerty of a chattel mortgage, prohibited by 
the policies, on the ground that the chat- 
tel mortgage provision had been waived 
by the loss-payable endorsement. 
| Loss-payable Clause at Issue 
| The loss-payable clause, the court was 
| told, provided as follows: 

“Any loss under this policy that may 
be proved due shall be payable to the as- 
sured and the Cumberland Savings Bank, 
Cumberland, Ohio, subject, nevertheless, 
to all the terms and conditions of thep 
| policy.” 

Counsel for the insurance companies 
and tHe insured, in the cases of Sun In- 


| 


» 


» 


|Surance Office, Norwich Union Fire In-y 


surance Society, Ltd., and The Home In- 
surance Company of New York v. J. 
M. Scott, Nos. 28-30, disputed the issue 
of whether this loss-payable endorsement 
was made with the knowledge imputed be- 
cause of the knowledge of its agent, or 
because of statutory provisions, of the in- 
surance companies that the bank men- 
tioned in the clause actually held a chat- 
tel mortgage on the property insured. 

Presenting the case of the appellant 
insurance companies, Rolland M. Edmonds 
maintained that the loss-payable clause 
did not constitute a waiver of the pro- 
vision that the policy would be invalidated 
should the property insured be encum- 
bered by a chattel mortgage. 


Insurers’ Knowledge Denied 


The insurance companies had no actual 
knowledge of the existence of the mort- 
gage, he said, and claimed that the knowl- 
edge of the agent of the companies was 
not imputable to them since the agent, 
who acted for all three companies, also 
acted in another inconsistent capacity of 
cashier of the bank which held the morty 
gage. 

“The loss-payable clause,” Mr. Edmonds 
argued, “simply authorized payment of 
the proceeds of the policy in event o% 
loss to the assured and the bank jointly 
without recognition of any interest of the 
bank in the properiy.” He said that the 
“significant words ‘as interest may ap- 
pear’ sometimes included in such clauses 
did not appear in the clause in these 
policies.” 

Replying to Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. 
Edmonds maintained that the endorse- 
ment of the policy did not place the com- 
panies on notice that fhe bank might 
have an interest in the property. 

“The endorsement would indicate,” he 
said, answering a question of Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, “simply that the bank was a 
creditor, but not that the creditor had an 
interest in the debtor’s property.” Mr, 
Justice Brandeis commented that it might 
even indicate that the bank was a finan- 
cial agent of the insured. 

Clause Held Subject to Policy 


The loss-payable clause, containing the 
words “subject to all the terms and condi- 
tions of this policy” made the provision 
subject to the provision that a chattel 
mortgage on the property should void the 
policy, Mr. Edmonds maintained. 

The knowledge of the existence of the 
chattel mortgage on the part of the agent 
of the companies was not imputable to 
the companies, Mr. Edmonds claimed, 
since any changes or waivers as to the 
provisions of the policy were required by 
it to be in writing. The fact that he also 
acted in a dual capacity also precluded 
such imputation, he said. 

Mr. Edmonds contended 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit in the case, which held 
that the mortgage clause was waived by 
the loss-payable endorsement, is in con- 
flict with a decision of the Supreme Court 
and also of a decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

In beginning his argument on behalf of 
the insured, F. S. Monnett pointed out 
that the companies were foreign com- 
panies which had taken out licenses in 
Ohio, where the policies were written. 
Thereby, he said, they bound themselves 
to provisions of Ohio statutes relating 
to the authority of insurance agents. 


Agent's Knowledge Imputable 


Under these statutes, Mr. Monnett 
maintained, the agent’s knowledge of the 
existence of the chattel mortgage was im- 
putable to the companies. One statute 
provides, he explained, that a foreign com- 
pany shall be bound by the acts of its 
licensed agent. The agent in these cases, 
he said, was a statutory licensed agent. 

“By statute,” Mr. Monnett said, “the 
knowledge of the agent was the knowledge 
of the insurance companies. When he 
was told there was a chattel mortgage on 
the property, the companies were thereby 
advised of that fact. Their endorsement 
on the policy of the loss payable clause 
with knowledge of this fact constituted 
a waiver of the provision making the pol- 
icy void in the event of a chattel mort- 
gage being placed on the property.” 

The Ohio courts have ruled, Mr. Mon- 
nett said, in response to an inquiry of 
Mr. Justice Roberts, that in such a sit- 
uation as is presented in the case, the 
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{Continued on Page 7, 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


Oct. 22 
The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr, 
Justice Roberts. 

Homer H. Marshman of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Thomas J. Mangan of Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Essex S. Abbott and Davis J. Cod- 
daire of Haverhill, Mass.; Ralph Atkins 
of New York City; and Henry T. Bannen 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, were admitted to 
practice. 

No. 27 


Present: 
tice Holmes, 


H. Moore Jr 
petitioner, v 
Ss 


William 
iptey etc.. 
Argued by Mr. Thomas 
1er No appearance 
28 Sun Insurance 
M. Scott: 
299. Norwich Union Fire Insurance So- 
Ltd., petitioner, v M. Scott; and 
No. 30 The Home Insurance Company 
of New York, petitioner, v. J. M. Scott. Argued 
by Mr. Rolland M. Edmonds for the peti- 
tioners. and by Mr. F. S. Monnett for the 
respondent 
No. 31 Magne Santovir 
the Kingdom of Italy at 
lant ‘ James F 
tor, etc.. 
Walter for 
P. Beyer f 


Trustee in 
Oo. S. Bay. 
Tobin for the pe- 
for the respondent. 
Office, petitioner, 


icenzo, Consul 
New York 


of 
appel- 
Administra- 
Carroll G, 
Mr. Robert 


Y an. Public 
et al Argued by Mr 
the appellant, and by 
for the appeller 

No. 32. William H. Mecon 

petitioner Fitzsimmons 
al Argument commenced by Mr. 
Ford for the petitioner and con- 
Mr. T. Austin Gavin for the re- 


Administrator, 
ete Drilling Co., 
Ine et 
Roy F 
tinued by 
spondent 

Adjourned until Oct. 23 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 32, 33, 34 
| (and 35), 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 49 and 51. 


that the de- é 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Elevator C 


But Not Infringe 


Range of Equivalents to Be 
Allowed to Patentee Is 
Restricted Narrowly by 
Federal Tribunal 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
ated by contactor 15 on brake release 29. 
does not open to affect contactor 48 until 
after the car has come to a complete 
stop. Witness DeCamp, in that connec- 
tion, testified: 

The generator armature 
rectly to the armature 
hoisting motor by means 
contactor, which is closed 
vator is in motion, and is 
two or three seconds after 
come to a complete stop , 
the main connections between the Ward 
Teonard generator and the main elevator 
hoisting motors are never disconnected un- 
til it is absolutely sure that the elevator 
has come to a complete stop, and only then 
for two or three seconds afterwards. 


Report of Master 


I have let it be understood that the 
master’s report properly describes the op- 
eration of defendants’ system. Counsel 
for defendants has found some fault with 
master where he 


is connected di- 
of the elevator 
of a main line 
while the ele- 
kept closed for 
the elevator has 
In other words, 


says: 
In 
cuit 


of the cir- 
and 2U or 
circuit to 


completion 
car switches 


operation, the 
through the 
2D switches breaks the holding 
initiate the stopping of the car It has 
been previously pointed out that these 
stopping circuits and circuit closing means 
are equivalent to the means disclosed by 
Parker. ; 

The specific complaint is that the mas- 
ter’s statement indicates a conclusion that 
the 2U and 2D switches break the hold- 
ing circuit. The 2U and 2D switches op- 
erate intermediately only. For instance, 
referring to the use of 2U, which operates 
during the up movement of the elevator 
car: On the primary leveling drum car- 


rying the 2U switch, the cam is short and | 


only makes momentary contact, and then 
drops out and remains out. 

This contact causes relay No. 4 to ener- 
gize reiay No. 1. Relay No. 1 sets up a 
self-holding circuit, which maintains No. 
1 during the slow down period until the 
car latch is raised. Relay No. 1 carries 
three normally open contacts, and one 
normally closed contact. One of the open 


contacts maintains No. 1 closed until the 
latch is raised. The second contact of No. 


1 energizes coil 31, which is slow down 
contactor through resistor. The third 
@contact on No. 1 energizes one side of 
coil 6, 8, all of which, among others 
insert 


ne 
‘, 


re 





drum to reduce speed in diminisheig steps 
Without following through by number the 


contacts intervening or describing specifi- 
the detailed operation of the 3-F 


cally 


switches on secondary slow down drum 


the point is reached where the back con- 
tact of No. 11 relay closes and circuit 1S 
nsfer the direction contactors 
MS 
After this time, direction — 
Oo 


set up to trar nta 
to leveling drum No. 4 carrying the 
switches. 
tactor is entirely under the _ 
the cams on leveling drum No. 4. 


control 
The 


stance in the generator field in 
» conjunction with the secondary slow down 





d Drastic Changes Not Needed, Committee Tells 
Rail and Utilities Commissioners 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


lilinois Bell Telephone case, the question 
relating to reasonable operating charges 
has largely become one of administration. 

“In connection therewith,” the report 
‘said, “your committee suggests that care 
should be taken to review the reasonable- 
ness of all service charges in the same 
degree that commissions are giving at- 
tention to the reasonableness of unit costs 
for rate appraisals and for depreciation. 

“So far as we understand the matter, 
there is no difference in principle in ex- 
cluding from the set-up, on which rea- 
osnable rates are to be deiermined, the 
unreasonable expenses, or those that are 
unnecessary when found to be so, than 
there is in excluding from consideration 
unreasonable and excessive unit costs in 
arriving at a fair value, and in rejecting 
excessive depreciation charges. 

“It therefore follows that the division 
of expenses under the head of general 
and miscellaneous, as well as those which 
are distributed through other accounts 
covering auditing, supervision, financing 
and fees paid to construction and mate- 
rials subsidiaries, must, of course, be re- 
viewed in detail in order to determine 
whether excessive or unreasonable allow- 
ances are being covered up—and under 
adjudicated law this power is now avail- 
abfe to all State commissions, and it is 
made the duty of the statutory courts to 
examine and pass on these points 


Managerial Services 
Of Holding Companies 


“The holding companies or 
corporations perform all sorts of man- 
agerial services, including engineering, 
financial, accounting and legal; also the 
furnishing of supplies, the construction 
of new property, and the purchase and 
installation of equipment; and while it 
is true that all of these intercorporate 
relations are carried out under contracts, 
your committee is of the opinion that the 
operating public utility can not for the 
future through the device of mcre con- 
tract defeat the power of the various 
State Commissions to get at what are 
just and reasonable operating expenses, 
capital charges and depreciation, for the 
purpose of fixing just and reasonable rates 
to the public.” 

The report of the special committee 
on Uniform Regulatory Laws was signed 
by Harold E. West, of Maryland, as chair- 
man; John E. Benton, of Washington, 
D. C., general solicitor for the associa- 
tion, and Steuart Purcell, of Maryland. 


affiliated 


Commission Regulation 
Said to Be on Trial 


“It might be said in closing,” the report 
concluded, “that regulation of utilities by 
State authority is to some extent, on trial 
It being challenged in various parts 
of the country by the unthinking, by some 
theorists, and by some who have only 
selfish ends to serve. These, in spite of 


is 


> 


car is then traveling at only the rate of 


about 25 feet per minute. 
Starting Levers Not Similar 


ac r raction 
When the car reaches within a frac ) 
of an inch of the floor, the 4 MS switch is 


. - : . the 
released by the cam running out from . 


switch roller, direction contactor 27 


ed 
Sone is released through contactor 
car stops level with the floor, 
15 on brake release 29 thereafte 
and main line 48 and motor fu 
is deenergized. As before mentioned 
last operation — > the car 
e to a complete s : 
There is no similarity betwee 
trol lever of the defendants’ S| 
the Parker specially designed 
lever with its circuit 
bv an electro magnet There 
substantial or of other kind, 
& Parker coil 32 and re 


is no identity 


innumerable circul 


i enerator field, the 
to kill the ¢ i oe 


contactor 
r opens 31 
ll field 19 
d, the 
has 


n the con- 
ystem and 
starting 
closing plates held 


between the 
lay 46, the 2U or 2D 


Receives A pprova 


s 


the facts, insist that regulation of utilities | 


by State authority has broken down. 
Without comprehending what it means, 
or, if comprehending, not caring, they 


offer public ownership or Federal control 
as a substitute for State regulation. 

“In support of some of their misleading 
statements and fantastic theories, they 
point out that in a number of States 
there is no regulation of the securities of 
utilities, or no regulation of this, that 
or the other phase of the utility situa- 
tion. Of course, they ignore the fact that 
the extent to which a State regulates its 
utilities is that State’s own business, with 
which a sister State has no concern. 

“Nevertheless, there is a demand for 
Federal control, which, if permitted, will 
destroy the authority of the State within 
its own borders and over the agencies 
for public service, which, by the charters 
it grants, it creates. The answer to this 
demand is really effective State control. 
There is no doubt that in some States, 
due to ineffective laws or laws too limited 
in scope, control over utilities is lax. 

“The members of this association from 
any such States can do no greater service 
to the people of their States, and to the 
cause of regulation by State authority, 
than to urge upon their legislatures care- 
ful consideration of the uniform law for 
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Commerce Commission 


Oct. 22 by Justice Stone, of the Supreme 
Court 
donment 
Oct. 22 at midnight. 


sion and 
John J. Dennett Jr. 
mission 


state Commerce Commission had no juris- 
diction 


join the enforcement of the Commission's 
order, but the bill of complaint was dis- 
missed by that court. 


Transit Commission might effect an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. 
granted until the appeal is heard by the 


Justice Stone Acts to Permit 


Appeal to Supreme Court 
On I. C. C. Order to Long 
Island Railway 


A stay of an order of the Interstate 
authorizing the 
bandonment of the Whitestone Branch of 
he Long Island Railroad was granted 


the 
was 


of United States. 


to have gong 


The aban- 
into effect 


The stay was granted on the applica- 
ion of the New York Transit Commis- 
the State Attorney General, 
The Transit Com- 
objected to the abandonment of 
he line on the grounds that the Inter- 


in the matter, it being claimed 
hat the branch carried but very little 


nterstate commerce. A suit was brought 
n the Federal court at New York to en- 


he stay was granted in order that the 


The stay was 


ontrol State Control System Defended Stay Is iiantad. [Fiead Prices o | 
Held to Be Valid For Utility Holding Companies On Abandonment Urged to Stabilize Employment On Broadeastin 
Of Braneh Line Plen 


that such action should be taken volun-, 
tarily 
former Governor. 
ment benefits are only a palliative. 
amount allotted as benefits is so small in 


relation to the amount that the worker has 
earned when fully employed that it does 
not permit of a continuance of the same 
standard of living he férmerly enjoyed. 


individual in receiving such benefits, par- 
ticularly if in the nature of a dole dis- 
tributed by 
break down his initiative. 
a danger to the employer because there 
would be a tendency to treat the worker 
in a perfunctory way. 


can give the worker 
plan to give him continuity of employ- 
ment.” 
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Would Stimulate the Increase of Inven- 
tories, Senate Committee Is Told 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


by American industry,” said the 
“After all, unemploy- 


The; 


“I think there is a great danger to the 


It would 
There is also 


the Government. 


“I believe the most valuable help we 


is to improve our 


Mr. Kohler pointed out that an improve- 


ment in continuity of employment would 
involve 
of fixing the prices of basic raw materials. | 
It would necessitate cooperation of indus- 
try 
anti-trust laws, he said, and it would be 
necessary “to avoid 
flation 


many factors besides the matter 


at present not permitted under the 


xtreme peaks of in- 


which we h 


we court, Justice ‘Stone advis appli- ve had_ periodically 
— eae - uulibies, submitted in cant that the case aieat ba based ra in this country and which was particu- 
1929, the uniform law for the control of latter part of November. larly severe in 1929.” This would be a 
security issues of utilities, submitted last Stabilizing factor in commodity prices as 
year, and the uniform law for the con- Bus Service Required well as in investment values, he added. 


trol of passenger and freight motor car- 
riers, submitted herewith. These’ three 
measures, adopted as one, or separately, 
will give any State adequate control of 
its utilities.” 


Association Refuses to 


Bar Outside Speakers 


The National Association of Railroad and 
Utilitics Commissioners at their annual 
convention today rejected a proposal to 
bar from the program at future conven- 
tions all speakers other than members of 
the organization. It was contended by 
proponents of the suggestion, which was 
offered by Paul A. Walker, chairman of 
the Oklahcma Corporation Commission, 
that too much time was devoted to lis- 
tening to representatives of public utilities 
and others. 

The association, however, adopted a res- 
olution approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee declaring that the action of the 
association at Charleston last year ade- 
quately covered the situation. This ac- 
tion was that the first two and one-half 
days of each convention should be de- 
voted strictly to associaion business and 
that no outside speakers should appear 
until the final day. 

The association in executive session also 
rejected a propostal by Clyde Seavey, 
president of the California Railroad Com- 
mission that after 1933 all conventions of 
the organization be held in Washington, 
D. C. Hot Springs, Ark., was selected to- 
day as the place for the 1932 convention. 


Proposal for Poolin g Railroad Funds 


l of Senator Couzens 


Expresses Belief Congress Should Fix Lump Sum Valua- 
tion of Lines for Rate Making Purposes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


done in the pooling of competitive train 
service by rival lines, and points out that 
while much has been accomplished in the 
way of unification, much remains to be 
done under the pooling provisions of the 
law as it now stands. They point out 
that this cooperation should not be sub- 
ordinated to the consolidation program. 


t 






switches, or other 5 I am not opposed to the consodliation 
; . t rs us in ae- ; } 
holding relays and con actors — naar of railroads when it is done strictly in the 
fendants’ high speed elevat« public interest. My opposition to con- 
system thing in Parker's solidation is based on consolidation of 
j y, there is noth aay S ste - the benefit the fe , 
a menage AR can make his installa- tr the os re < ity. if bens 
‘on work where more than one elevator |}? + ; ; fiakiAn’ a 
tion work wher a Wonderful ingenuity be undue burden and discrimination to 
is being operate ongers * the minority 
j y © icate , ’ : 
is displayed in the highly —— When railroad consolidation protect 
slow-down and floor selector , |large and small communities alike and 


used by the defendants 
cyret 

the only way that the system y th 

defendants can be pictured is to illus 


As before stated, 
used by the 


maimain adequate competition in service 
(not absurd competition as is now involved 
in the running of hundreds of unneces: 





ry 





trate it with the drawings and photo- passenger trains), and protect the rail- 
grmanhs introduced in evidence and we road workers in their seniority rights and 
follow through, step by step, using draw-  thoi- investments in homes established 
ings reference figures, the entire course 4.4> many years because of the mainte- 
of operation from the time the operator) nance of railroad shops and junction 


turns his switch establishing contact ad 


points, I shall be in favor of such consoli- 





this practicable. For example, and only 
for example, we may state that the rail- 
roads have a value of $20,000,000,000 at the 
present time and that Congress will per- 
mit a fair return on that sum; to this 
may be added additions, and from it de- 
ductions may be made for obsolescence or 
abandonment of property used in the pub- 
lic service; the task of apportioning the 
earnings on this sum to be given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Holds Recapture Difficult 
Everyone who has studied the problem 
of fair return recognizes the difficulty of 
administering the so-called recapture pro- 


vision of the 1920 Act, and it may be de- 
sirable to repeal it for the future. How- 
ever, it hardy seems consistent that the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, having 
permitted excess earnings by prosperous 
railroads on the recapture theory, should 
now abandon it so far as the past is con- 
ceriged. 

To what extent competitive means of 
transportation has in the past or will in 
the future affect the revenues of the rail-| 


ade » hic ress 
mitting the current which actuates the dations. When the welfare of such large owt os —e ee 
several relays first placed in circuit to groups of our citizens are ignored, it does oo pct cre ae oy Congress 
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a statement of my conclusions. The gather: i Gikes a Phe a hatat an at Regarding Diversion Dam 
illustrations used are necessarily impeT= | is found that these consolidations were [Continued from Page 3.] 
fect for the reasons given. : not in the public interest, great difficulty : ; , 

I think the master’s finding that claims might be encountered in unscrambling | gress would involve delay and expense. 
3. 22. 29, 40 and 41 are valid may be SUS-'| them. Separate acts would have to be passed 
tained as for the particular forms de- J qoes not seem to me that in the from time to time 
scribed in the Parker patent. The exceP- yyblic interest parallel and healthy rail- Mark R. Rose, representing the Imperial 
tions to the master’s conclusions that the | yoads should be consolidated in one large Valley ‘trrigation District, declared that 
defendants have infringed are sustained. corporation, but rather the adoption of considerable time had been given to the 
Findings and decree will be entered in| plans provided for in the Transportation Writing of the contract. He said that i was 
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indings ; : Valley Landowners’ Association objected 
the plaintiff to the finding and decree mind. and ce ae 
when entered. If the railroads visualized the matter Pecause of the infeasinnn ee ane noe 
— nen — as Congress did, there can be no objec- res ag ae ees 
‘ “fe . 2 . + +t} ly o 1c » r ted sO@ th ¢ ) > » ot 
Indiana Clarifies Licensing | tion, to the pooling provisions: a of 10,000 second feet for 1,000,000 acres, 
ety : ; : ‘ ally asked mor 2 ew 
Of Life Insurance Agents encountered in carrying them out — = Se aot euewes. inet @hiet= 
In arriving at a fair return to the rail- oe ad r . : 
: : aot ae see ; tions inserted in the record by Mr. Wilbur 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 21. roads for service performed, much diffi- ave aa tolnwa? 

Agents of life insurance companies culty has arisen concerning valuation. I The Water Rights Protective Associa- 
which write life insurance in combina- think the time has come when Congress tion wants separate contracts for Imperial 
tion with accident, health or disability should f lump sum railroad valuation and Coachella, wants all of Colorado wa- 
insurance under one policy should be li- for rate making purposes. The valuation ter despite States’ allocation, doesn't want 
censed under the 1931 law relating to W of the Interstate Commerce Commis- oe ‘anda obligated for new lands’ 
life insurance agents ‘chapter 71) rather sion has proceeded far enough to, make oe al ee of Pa or power develop- 
than a 1929 act ‘chapter 33) which ex- ee , ment, obiects to certain clauses in the 
cludes life companies, Attorney General Effect of Loss-payable contract, wants a reservation of right to 
James M. Ogden held recently in an opin- ‘ e ro: sell water to Mexico and a reservation of 
ion submitted te - ate Insurance Clause in Policy Argued exclusive right to sell power 
Commissioner, John C. Kidd. ¢ “The yuma rater Users’ Association and 

Mr. Ogden pointed out that life com- [Continued from Page 6.1 eee Fac Unit Holders As- 
pases are authorized pagtedbis accident insuranc companies are bound by the sociation believes the United States should 
and disability insurance combined with knowledge of their agent. operate and maintain diversion works in- 
ute pee DONE a. - MOrELOrS aM Mr. Monnett pointed out that the mort- stead of the district, and that Yuma 

. poe O85 Gees nos appy to them gage clause contained the proviso “un- should share in power profits of water 
— - less otherwise provided by agreement in- carried for New Mexico. Other reserva- 
Czech Linen Sales dorsed hereon When the company en-|tions were made as to power 

Large orders for linen from the United’dorsed on the policy the loss-payable| F. W. Creer objected to construction 

States and China gave added propulsion clause, he said, it recognized the interest! until power contracts guarantee all costs 


to the Czeshoslovakian linen industry dur- 
Com- 


ing September. 
merce.) 


(Department of 


of the bank in the insured property 
thereafter accepting premiums, 


and, 
waived 
{compliance with the mortgage provision. 


and asked that the present water rights 
remain unaffected. Phil Swing urged ex- 
pedition. 


road applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
4.1-mile portion of its Whitestone Branch | 
extending 
Flushing River to the terminus at White- 


and State of New York 
N 


Commission 


On Jan. 10, 1929, the Long Island Rail- 


from the west bank of the 


stone Landing, all in Queens County, City 
(Finance Docket 


0. 7352.) : 
Intervening petitions were filed with the 
by the New York Transit! 
Commission, the City of New York, and! 
the Association of Long Island Commut- 
ers, all of which opposed the proposed 
abandonment 

On April 10, 1930, the Commission is- 
sued a report authorizing the Long Is- 
land to abandon the branch upon the 
condition that it furnish bus and truck 
services to take the place of the rail line! 
in the Queens district. 


Abandonment Date Set 


Later the Transit Commission petitioned 
the Commission and was authorized to} 
reopen the proceedings for reargument, 
and on Nov. 3, 1930, the Commission pub- 
lished its second report which confirmed 
its original findings. On May 13 of the 
current year the railroad petitioned the 
Commission to set a definite date for 
the abandonment of the line, alleging that 
the New York authorities would not grant 
the Long Island a charter for bus and 
truck service, and had hindered it in every 


way from putting such service into ef- 
fect. 
The Commission on June 17, 1931, is- 


sued a supplemental report permitting the 
abandonment of the line at midnight 
Oct. 22, but continued its condition as to 
bus and truck substitute service The 
matter was then taken to the courts by 
the Transit Commission. 

Excerpts from Commission reports ex- 
plaining the proceedings, follow 

The Whitestone branch, which is elec- 
tircally operated, extends from Whitestone 
Junction on the Port Washington Branch 
to Whitestone Landing, approximately 4.7 
miles. Under the plan proposed by the 
applicant that portion of the branch be- 
tween Whitestone Junction and the west 
bank of the Flushing River, approximately 


0.6 mile, will be retained in service, and 
the remainder will be abandoned. | 
*o* 

That the applicant can not compete 
with the rapid transit system and bus 


lines is clearly demonstrated by the effect 
on the branch of the extension of the 
rapid transit service to Flushing. Nor can | 
it be doubted from the facts of record 
that the transportation facilities in the 
area served by the branch are now in a 
state of transition from the service fur- 
nished by the applicant to service by 
those instrumentalities 

In the light of these facts the expendi- 
ture of approximately $2,000,000, or about 
$500,000 per mile, for the elimination of 
grade crossings, in addition to the op- 
erating losses sustained plus the interest 


charges on the cost of elimination, would | 


constitute a waste of money which could 
not do otherwise than impose burdens 
upon commerce, both interstate and intra- 
state. 

The establishment of adequate bus and 
| truck service as proposed by the appli- 
cant would furnish transportation facili- 
ties to the area until such time as 
rapid transit system may be extended or 
regular bus lines may be enfranchised. 


Insurance Payments 
To Kentucky Shown 


State Collected $1,400,000 
From Companies in Year 
FRANKFORT, Ky., Oct. 22. 

Rollie E. Keown, State Inspector and 
Examiner, has reported to Gov. Flem D 
Sampson that $1,414,628 was turned over 
to the State Treasurer this year by the 
State Insurance Department, representing 
collections {rom insurance companies do- 
ing business in the State. 

The sum included $1,200,018 received as 
the 2 per cent premium tax; $102,685 re- 
ceived as the 2 per cent tax on workmen's 
compensation insurance premiums: $65,- 
990 as the one-half per cent tax for fire 
prevention and rates, and a balance to the 
general revenue fund of $45,935 from li- 
censes and fees after deducting the ex- 
penses of the Insurance Departmeht. 

The expenses of the Department for the 
year ended June 30, 1931, totaled $93,052 
as against $67,189 for the preceding fiscal 
year 
ment for the last fiscal year were listed 
as $75,253 against $50,839 for the previous 
year. 

The income of the Department for the 
year from licenses and fees was $138,986, 
compared wtih $122,098 for the preceding 


yea! This revenue was derived from 
the following sources: Annual statements, 
$14,945; certificates of complaince, $5,- 


880; charters, $1,400; licenses, $89,471; ex- 
aminers’ salaries and expenses, $25,938; 
miscellaneous, $233; Louisville office, $1,- 
119 

Mr. Keown reported that the expenses 
of the State Department of Fire Preven- 
and Rates exceeded income by $13,- 
A balance of $129,429 which was on 
hand June 30, 1921, has declined to $71,- 
613, he stated. 


tion 
329 
332 


Dairy Output Declines 

During September the dairy industry fell 
from its previous satisfactory position into 
unsteadiness which experts believe to be 
only temporary. Production of dairy 
products is seven-tenths of 1 per cent un- 
|der last year’s level. (Department of 
Agriculture.) 


the 


of employment, according to Mr. Kohler, 
are more 
and an improvement in the average qual- 
ity of management in industry. 


Other essentials in providing continuity 


intelligent 


business forecasts 


Reference was made by the wtiness to 
recent report of the committee on| 


continuity of business and employment of 


| the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


He was a member of the com- 


mittee, he said. That report recommends 
the creation of a National Economic Coun- 
cil, to be organized and financed by busi- 
ness for the purpose of collecting and dis- 
seminating complete information periodi- 
cally regarding the state of business, he 


declared. 


A recommendation also was 


made for the establishment of unemploy- 


ment 


reserve funds by individual com- 


panies, he added. 


States Reaction to Plan 


Of Gerard Swope 


committee, 


When asked by 


Senator 


the chairman of the 
Hebert ‘Rep.), of 


Rhode Island, whether he favored a modi- 
fication of the anti-trust laws to permit 


t 


he carrying out of the recommendation 


of Gerard Swope, president of the General 


Electric 


Co., that information regarding 


production and distribtuion within an in- 


dustry 
by 


be collected and made available 


the industry itself through its trade 


association, Mr. Kohler stated that he did 


not think so because much of this in- 


formation is now given to the Department 


of Commerce 
that 


and made available from 


source. 
As another aid in establishing continu- 


man Hebert. 


ity of employment, Mr. Kohler said some- 
thing might be worked out in the nature 
of a flexible working week. 
might be devised, subject to modification | 
when necessary 
other words, he said, working hours might 
be 
without 
they might be decreased in times of de- 
pression without wage cuts. 
@& guarantee by 
number of hours or work for a week or a 
year,” he said. 


A standard 
to avoid extremes. In 


increased 
the 


during 
payment 


periods of activity 
of cvertime, while 


“It would be 


industry of a minimum 


Replying to another question by Chair- 
the witness stated that he 


was not sure unemployment benefit plans 


would be 


a great stabilizing factor. In- 


stead of providing an incentive to mini- 


mize employment, 


Mr. Kohler said they 


might cause some employers to shut down 


their plants because 


reserve funds were 


available to carry the employes along for | 


|a certain period of time. 
son, he pointed 


For that rea- 


out, he believes unem- 


ployment reserve plans should be used only 


as a last 
unemploymnt 
proved 
the Kohler 


resort. He questioned whether 
insurance would have im- 
morale of the employes of 


Co. because “we have kept 


the 


them emp'oved.” 


Wisconsin Labor Favors 


Compulsory Insurance 


Organized labor in Wisconsin is in favor 
of compulsory State insurance against 


| unemployment, he said, although this is 
| contrary 
Federation of Labor. 


views of the American 
Mr. Kohler disclosed 


to the 


that unemployment insurance bills which 


have been introduced in the Wisconsin 
Legislature have not met with his ap- 
proval. Industry should try it out vol- 
untarily for a few years and there should 
be no governmental contributions, he de- 
clared. 


Another witness, H. B. Tobias, who is 
an architect of Philadelphia, Pa., proposed 
a plan to establish the worth of labor 
on the same basis that the worth of capi- 
tal is established, for the purpose of pay- 
ing benefits for unemployment, disability, 
old age pensions and death. He sug- 
gested that the capital value of labor may 
be about $480,000,000,000. 
“labor bonds” of this amount would be 
issued to workers of all classes by the 
Federal Government under his plan. Em- 


|ployers would pay $48,000,000 to start the 


fund and $480,000,000 annually thereafter. 
Benefits would be payable under the bonds 
for a number of contingencies up to a 
maximum of $3,000 a year to any worker 
and $300 for each dependent. 

Senator Hebert observed that the pro- 
posed valuation of labor was greater than 
the national wealth and “we 


try to take care of benefits.” 


At the conclusion of the session Chair- 


Nonnegotiable | 


probably | 
wouldn't find enough money in the coun- | 





n Raw Materials ‘New York Ruling 


g 


Of Insurance Data 


Distribution of Information 
By Radio Is Held Not to 
Constitute Solicitation as 
Prohibited by Law 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 22, 


The broadcast by radio of information 
on comparative rates of insurance of one 
company with others, coupled with a re- 
quest for ages of listeners, so that a sam- 
ple policy which they might send for 
would show the cost of the policy, does 
not constitute such a procurement or so- 
licitation of insurance as to render the 
radio broadcasting corporation liable as 
a violator of section 50 of the New York 
insurance law, which bars activities of 
agents within the State for out-of-State 
companies which have not qualified to do 
business under New York laws. 


This was the decision reached by Mag- 
istrate Weil in City Magistrate’s court 
in the case of People v. International 
Broadcasting Corporation, regarding a 
complaint filed in behalf of the State 
Insurance Department. “The ‘Voice’ 
merely gave information,” Magistrate 
Weil decided, “the same as any newspaper 
advertisement does. Surely, an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers can, not be cone 
strued as an agency wherein the n2ws- 
paper is the agent for the advertiser.” 


The International Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration owns and operates radio station 
WOV in New York City, with transmitter 
in New Jersey. By means of an electrical 
disc in its New York studio, it broadcast 
information about the Union Mutual Life 
| Insurance Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
not authorized to do business in New 
| York State. Undisputed testimony was to 
the effect that listeners were informed 
that this company issued life policies 
which were somewhat cheaper than a 
similar form of insurance in other com- 
panies; that if the hearer was interested 
in obtaining a policy of insurance in this 
company he should send a letter to the 
company or the station. A comparison of 
rates was quoted and the age of the hear- 
er's nearest birthday was requested in order 
that a sample policy which might be sent 
for would show the cost of the policy. 


The court held that there was no lias 
bility under the penal law, because it re- 
fers to persons only, and the complaint 
was against a corporation. Neither was 
there any violation of the insurance law, 
because the defendant “at most was 
merely the medium for advertising” and 
did not “aid in any manner in effecting 
insurance.” 


Minimum Premium Plan 
Disapproved in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 22. 
The State Commissioner of Insurnace, 


rt ¢ . ‘ e e 

ake oe uence aes abr a re H. J. Mortensen, has refused to approve 
~ , ’ 7 filings o sur 

ing, but that Senator Wagner (Dem.), gs of certain fire insurance companies 


of New York, would invite some additional 
witnesses to be heard probably Oct, 28, 29 


and 30. 


Acquisition of Utilities in Oklahoma 


the | 


Salaries and wages of the Depart- | 


By Standard Group Is Described 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Concerns 


Financial Arrangements for Purchase 


Publication of ercerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 14 by John D. 
Mullock, economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 


the issue of Oct, 22 and proceeds as 
follows 

Q. The first acquisition you mention in 
that year was of the properties of the Cen- 
tral Oklahoma Light & Power Company? 
A. Yes, sir 

Q. At what price were the properties of 


that company acquired? A. At $1,150,000 
Q. Was it possible to obtain any indication 
of the cost of these properties, sold to Okla- 


homa Gas & Electric Company for $1,- 
150,000? 
A. The corporate minutes of Central Ok- 


lahoma Light & Power Company indicated 
that this company acquired these properties 
at a total cost of $190,000, as follows: The 
electric and ice properties of Norman Mill- 
ing & Grain Company for $175,000, and the 
property and franchise of Hennessy Elec- 
tric Light, Power & Ice Company for $15,000 
In addition to these properties, the electric 
and ice plants at Drumright and Kiefer and 
franchises at Mounds, Beggs, Bixby and 
Haskell were acquired and included in the 
sale to Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
but there was no reference in the minutes 
to their cost; however, it was stated by an 
official of the company that the plants at 
Drumright and Kiefer cost approximately 


$150,000. 
i Se 

Q. You examined the corporate records 
of the Central Oklahoma Light & Power 
Company to obtain this information, did 
you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the nature of the consider- 
ation given by Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company in this transaction? A. $634,500 


in common stock and $515,000 in cash 


Was there a profit made by the Cen- 
tral Oklahoma Light & Power Company in 
this transaction? A. This transaction in- 
dicated a profit of $810,000, less the cost of 
franchises at Mounds, Beggs, Bixby and 
Haskell 

Q. The second acquisition 
you referred to was the 
Enid Electric & Gas Company? A. Yes, sir 

Q. From whom was this property acquired 
in Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company? A 
The Standard Gas & Electric Company 
which controlled the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company at that time 

Q. What was the price paid and the na- 
of the consideration? 

A $939.500; paid $439,300 in preferred 
stock and $500,000 in common stock of Ok- 
lahoma Gas & Electric Company. This was 
an exchange share for share for Enid Elec- 
tric & Gas Company stock 

+--+ + 

Q. Was there any change in the property 
values through this transaction? 

A. No. The books of Enid Electric & Gas 
Company were continued and kept as a di- 


in 1917 


properties of the 


that 








vision of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company with no change in the book 
values; however, in May, 1910, there was a 


reorganization of Enid Electric & Gas Com- 
pany at which time the property was writ- 
ten up $335,768.13, which was transferred in 
this transaction 

Q. Do you know who controlled the Enid 
Electric & Gas Company 4m May, 1910. when 


this property was written up? A It was 
under Byllesby managerial control and im- 
mediately after that the Standard Gas & 


Electric Company acquired its stock 

Q. From whom was the stock of Muskogee 
Ga & Electric Company purchased? A 
Standard Gas & Electrie Company 

Q How much stock was acquired 
what was the amount paid and the 
of the consideration given? 

A Muskogee Gas & Electric Company 
preferred stock with a par value of $658,500 
and common stock with a par value of $765.- 
000 were acquired in exchange for like 
amounts and kinds in par value of Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company stock 

Q Did the Oklahoma 


and 
nature 


Gas & Electric 


Sugar Beets in Russia 

per cent increase in the Russian 
sugar beet acreage is largely responsi- 
ble for the slight increase in the 
world acreage over that of 1930; five other 
countries have reduced their acreage 31 
per cent, (Department of Agriculture.) 


A 31 


! 


1931, 








Company at some time take over the prop- 
erty of the Muskogee Gas & Electric Com- 
pany? A Yes, sir In June, 1925 

A. Did it receive any revenue from Musko- 
gee Gas & Electric Company during the 
period from June, 1917, to June, 1925? 

A From June, 1917, to February, 1921, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company received 
dividends on the stock held and from 
February, 1921, to June, 1928, received un- 
der the terms of a lease all of the earnings 
of Muskogee Gas & Electric Company 

Q. In taking over the property of Musko- 
gee Gas & Electric Company, was there any 
increase in the book value over the amount 
at which it was carried previous to its trans- 
fer? A. There was an increase of $188,788.43 
in the property account in this acquisition 

Q At what value was it carried on the 
books of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany A. It was transferred at cost, or 
$5,377 253.87. 

e + + 

Q. Did this represent the actual cost of 
the property? 

A No, it included such items as pre- 
ferred stock discount and expense, amount- 


ing to $149,105.89; bond discount and ex- 
| pense, amounting to $100,978.20; and mis- 
cellaneous items of expense, amounting to 
$376,785.48, which were principally fran- 
chise expenses 
Q. What was the next major acquisition 
made by the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany? A. In May, 1923, the Company pur- 


chased from the Central Oklahoma Light & 
Power Company stock of the Southern Qk- 
lahoma Power Company 

Q. What was the par value of the stock 
yxurchased? A. The par value was $1,892,- 
00, $1.097,000 of which was preferred and 
$875,000 common 
Q. What was the price paid for this stock 
and the nature of the consideration given? 
A. The price paid was $1,400,000. paid $650,- 
000 in cash and $750,000 par value in pre- 
ferred stock 

Q. Did Southern 
pany control any 
nies? 


Oklahoma Power 
other operating 


Com- 
compa- 


+ + 

A. It controlled Oklahoma Light & Power 
Company and Shawnee Gas & Electric Com- 
pany through stock ownership. The prop- 
erties of these three companies were taken 
onto the books of the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company as of June 1. 1925 

Q. What was the combined book value of 












these properties before transferring them 
to the books of Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company? A $5,123 633.8% 

Q At what value w they set up on 
the books? A $4.585,.275.98 

Q. In 1925 did the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company acquire still other properties 
from the Oklahoma General Power Com- 
pany? -A. Yes, sir 

Q Was the Oklahoma General Power 


Company part of the Byllesby group at that 
time? 

A Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
subscribed to $825,000 par value and Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company subscribed to 
$75,000 par value of the capital stock of 
this company 


Q. Were those subscriptions made at the 
time the Oklahoma General Power Com- 
pany was organized? A. Yes, sir 


Q. What was the purpose of the organ- 
ization of Oklahoma General Power Com- 
pany? 

+ + + 

A. The minutes of a special meeting of 
the directors July 29, 1922. disclosed that 
this company was organized to finance the 
construction of additional electrical gener- 
ating and distributing facilities and equip- 
ment for Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany 

Q. What was the book v 
truction acquired from 
Power Company? A 
At 


alue of the con- 
Oklahoma General 
$4,481,593 86 





Q what cost was this property ac- 
quired? A. $4,986,728.68 

Q. This was in excess of the book value 
thereof as it stood on the books of the 
Oklahoma General Power Company, was it 
not A. Yes, sir 

Q. Why was the cost greater than the 
cost of construction, as shown by the books 


of Oklahoma General Power Company? 

A. Because the cost of financing this con- 
struction, such as the discount and expense 
and the cost of retiring the bonds, was 
borne by Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany 

Q. Were there other noteworthy 
tions affecting property accounts 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company? 

A. During the latter part of 1927 it was 
decided that either an adjustment of the 
terms of the contract whereby gas was pur- 
chased from Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpo- 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


transac- 
of the 


in regard to a minimum premium charge 
on fire insurance policies written in Wise 
consin, 


The Commissioner contends that a 
|minimum premium would: work a hard- 
;Ship and discriminate against the small 
policyholder who has little to insure. The 
person with but $500 in household furni- 
ture at a rate of 20 cents per hundred 
would pay a premium of $1 on his policy, 


when if a $2 or $5 minimum premium 
was required, this small policyholder 


would be paying a rate of 40 cents, or 
$1 per hundred, as the case might be, 
he said. 


| It is admitted that it may cost the 
companies a little more than the pre- 
miums collected on small policies at the 
regular rate to run such policies through 
their books, but the companies make sub- 
stantial profit on the larger policies which 
more than offsets and equalizes the loss 


on the smaller ones, according to Mr. 
Mortensen. 


Oklahoma Extends 
| Petroleum Proration 





| 


New Order Sets Nov. 1 Limit 
But Increases Allowables 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Oct. 22, 


Military proration in the Oklahoma City 
oil field has been extended to Nov. 1 by 
new orders issued by Lt. Col. Cicero I. 
Murray, but with allowables increased 
from 5 to 6 per cent of the potentials 
estimated by the State Corporation Com- 
mission. This new order thus provides a 
maximum daily allowable production of 
1 180,000 barrels. 

Under terms of the new order no well 
can flow more than its allowable for the 
12-day period ending Nov. 1 and operators 
must not produce more oil each day from 
oa various wells than the daily allow- 
able. 

This new ruling relating to ratable daily 
production was made to stabilize produc- 
tion and prevent so much waste of gas by 
allowing the gas supply to go to the gaso- 
ne plants regularly during the 24-hour 

ay. 

Taking of potentials may be made with 
permit from the military authorities, as 
may special testing of wells, reworking of 
wells and completion of new wells. 


Operators with underproduction since 
the field was reopened Oct. 10 will be per- 
mitted to make up the deficiency between 
now and the end of the month. 

Reports of all shipments of oil must 
be made to Cicero I. Murray. The latest 
order prohibits the receipt or transporta- 
tion of any oil produced in violation of 
the proration orders. 


Liability of State Fixed 
In Injuries to Employes 


TOPEKA, Kans., Oct. 22, 

State employes driving their own cars 
or transporting other employes to their 
place of employment can not legally claim 
liability against the State in case of 
accidents, according to a ruling by Ate 
torney General Roland Boynton, in reply 
to a question raised by the State Auditor, 
Will J. French. 

Quoting certain provisions of section 23, 
chapter 80, Laws of 1931, Attorney Gen- 
eral Boynton pointed out the conditions 
upon which the State may or may not 
be held liable for injuries incurred by 
employes, or by citizens, due to the negli- 
gence of certain motor vehicle operators 
or chauffeurs. These do not include any 
provision making the State liable in the 
type of case in question, he said. 





AVAILABLE, PATENT ATTORNEY 


Centrally located, exceptionally trained 
and qualified in chemistry and metal- 
lurgy, Offers part time on reasonable 
basis to manufacturers or attorneys de- 
siring expert services in the above and 
allied arts. Box 28, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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History of Plan Lmployment Gains Recorded 


For ‘Pooling’ of 


Rail Revenues 


Arrangement Suggested to 
Help Weaker Carriers 
Was Devised by Former 
Commissioner Potter 


The so-called “pooling arrangement” 
made a condition by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the granting of any 
increases in freight rates to the Nation's 
railroads, and which contemplates the 
creation of a fund made up of the addi- 
tional revenues derived from the increases 
suggested in the Commisison's plan of re- 
lief for distribution among the weaker 
railroads, was first brought to the Com-' 
mission’s attention in 1925 by former 
Commissioner Mark Potter, according to 
information made available in the Com- 
mission records Oct. 22. 

The Commission on Oct. 20 denied the 
united plea of the railroads for a 15 per 
cent horizontal advance in all freight 
rates, but offered a substitute plan pro- 
viding for certain flat increases on speci- 
fied commodities, contingent however, 
upon the acceptance of the “pooling” con- 
dition. (Ex Parte Docket No. 103.) 


Western Carriers Apply 


Further information made available in 
the Commission record follows: 


In 1925, the carriers in the Western! 
District applied to the Commission for a 
5 per cent blanket increase in freight | 
rates on the ground that the roads were 
not earning the “fair return” of 5% per 
cent contemplated by the law. Security 
holders of Northwestern carriers requested | 
an additional 15 per cent advance in 
Western Trunk Line Territory on the 
ground that a “financial emergency” ex- 
isted. By decision of July 14, 1926, the 
Commisison denied the application. 


In its report, the Commission referred 
‘,.to the “Potter Plan,” which was suggested 
during the hearings, in the following lan- 
guage: 

“There is some reference in the testi- 
mony, briefs and oral argument to the 
so-called “Potter Plan.” Under that plan 
the revenue derived from any necessary 
increase in freight rates in the Western 
District would be pooled and distributed 
to the participating railroads in the pro-| 
portion in which they fail to earn a‘re- 
turn of 5.75 per cent. No party to the 
proceedings pressed its adoption, and in 
view of the conclusions hereinafter 
reached there appears to be no occasion 
at this time to discuss it further.” 


In that case, the pool was for the pur- 
pose of enabling roads in the western dis- | 
trict to earn the “fair return” allowed | 
them under the Transportation Act of 
1920. In the present case, it is intended 
to aid carriers which are not able to 
meet their fixed charges. 


‘Pooling Plan’ Suggested 


The first brief filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection with 
the carriers’ application for a 15 per cent | 
increase in all freight rates and charges 
was made by T. D. Geoghegan, on behalf 
of Virginia livestock growers and ship- 
pers. That brief contained the suggestion 
for a “pooling plan,” and in addition, the 
general idea for all the other points 
adopted by the Commission in its report 
in the proceedings. It is the only brief 
which suggested all the steps adopted by 
the Commission. 


~ The National Industrial Traffic League, 
through its counsel, Luther M. Walter, 
pressed for adoption of a “pooling plan” | 
during the hearings and arguments in 
the case. 

Mr. Geoghegan proposed that any in- 
crease which might be allowed the car- 
riers should be in the nature of a flat; 
“surcharge,” separate and distinct from | 
‘he regular rates collected by the carriers, 
th order that existing relationships might 
be preserved. He said that a percentage 
‘advance would throw the country’s en-| 
tire rate structure out of line, and open| 
the doors wide for unlimited discrimina- | 
tion and preference. | 

A flat increase in 100 pounds, or per 
Gar, he asserted, would preserve existing 
differentials. The livestock representative 
further asserted that the additional rev- 
-enues thus realized should be placed in} 
a fund, which might be subdivided into} 
territorial groups. | 

The moneys thus funded, he said, could | 
fhen be apportioned off to those roads | 
which are not earning at least one and| 
& half times their fixed charges. Under 
the plan suggested, those carriers which 
are still earning in excess of that amount 
weuld not receive any of the fund. 

Mr. Walter went further into detail on 
the pooling plan, and declared that the 
roads which were in a strong financial 
position could have no objection, if their 
application to stabilize credit was made 
in good faith, to such an arrangement. 
He said there could be no reason in view 
of the carriers’ own position, to add more 
revenues to those of carriers which are} 
now meeting their obligations and paying | 
dividends on their stock. 


Eastern Lines Bear Brunt 


Under the Commission's “substitute | 
plan.” eastern carriers would bear the | 
brunt of the increase in the event the| 
Garriers agree to the “pooling” condition, 
and the western roads, which are in worse 
financial condition than their sisters in 
the East would receive the larger share 
of the fund, according to Freight Com- 
modity Statistics published by the Com- 
mission for 1930. 

In that year carriers in the eastern dis- 
trict carried 1,055,453,565 tons of freight, | 
as compared with 624,249,839 tons in the 
western district, and 383,374,187 tons in 
the southern district. | 

Of the total traffic carried by the west- | 
érn roads, products of agriculture, which | 
were largely eliminated from any increase | 
under the Commission's plan, together 
with livestock, formed a total of more 
than 136,000,000 tons, or more than one- 
sixth of the total carried. 

In the eastern district, these commodi- 
ties formed a total of little more than 
80,000,000 tons, or but a small fraction of 
the total tonnage carried of over a billion 
tons. 

The carriers in the eastern district 
transported almost 619,000,000 tons of 
products of the mines, receiving largely 
an increase of $3 per car in the Com- 
mission's plan, while western roads car- 
ried but 247,000,000 tons of this traffic, 
and southern roads, 232,000,000 tons. 

A total of more than 63,000,000 tons of 
products of forests were carried by the 
western roads, largely made up of logs, 
which are also exempted from increases, 
as against 32,000,000 tons in the eastern 
district which are largely lumber and 
building materials of lumber, subject to 
an increase of $3 per car. 

Manufactured articles, largely recom- 
mended for increases of varying amounts, 
aggregate a tonnage of almost 300,000,000 
in the eastern district, as against 163,- 
000,000 tons in the West and 69,000,000 
tons in the South. 

Less-than-carload freight, to be taxed 
2‘cents per 100 pounds on hauls over 175 
miles, aggregated almost 27,000,000 tons 
in the East as against only 14,000,000 tons 
in the West and 10,000,000 tons in the 
South, 


_ In Parts of ka 


‘Industr 


] 


on Unemployment Relief, on the basis o 
partment of Commerce. A summary of 
in the issue of Oct. 22. The statement, 


full text: 
New: York 


New York: The National Employment Ex- 
change reports that during the week ended 
Oct. 14, the actual number of applicants de- 
clined 21.69 per cent, the actual number of 
requests for employes declined 17.64 per cent 
and the actual number of placements effected 
declined 28.12 per cent. It is noted, however 


that the week ended Oct. 14 was a five-day | 


week and the figures as listed above are the 
actual figures. The figures, as corrected for 
a six-day week, show that the number of ap-| 
plicants for jobs declined 2.13 per cent, the 
number of requests for employes increased 
2.94 per cent, and the number of placements 
effected declined 9.80 per cent. 

The ratio of applications for every 100 jobs 
opening during the week was 2,815 as com- 
pared with 2,961 during the previous week. 
The Salvation Army during the week ended 
Oct. 14, reported 385 new applications received 
with 73 permanent placements made, and 173 
temporary placements effected. 

During the week ended Oct. 10 building 
permits in New York City, excluding Rich- 
mond, numbered 242, at an estimated total 
cost of $4,432,7}5. 

Plans filed in the Boroughs of Manhattan 
Brooklyn, Queens and the Bronx for new 
construction and repairs during the week 
ended Oct. 1, totaled $3,769,715. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo: The Pullman’ Company announced 
recently that 500 employes of the Buffalo plant 
have been called back to work for the Fall 
and Winter schedule. Within the next few 
weeks it is estimated that an additional 200 
men will be called back making a total of 1.- 
200 men employed at the plant. Most of these 
men recalled have been idle since July. It 
appears that steady employment for eight | 
months is assured the entire staff. Employes 
will work on a six-day week, eight-hour basis, 
being employed for nine hours on five days, | 
and a half-day on Saturday. The local plant 
repairs and overhauls Pullman cars at the 
rate of 15 a week. 

It is reported that Buffalo plants of Chev- 
rolet Motor Corporation and Fisher Body 
Corporation will continue employment of 
about 2.500 men, with possible increases 
throughout the Winter. According to in- 
formation from the local plant, a produc- 
tion increase of uncertain proportions is ex- 
pected here at the end of November. Pro-| 
duction of new 1932 models and prepara- | 
tion for the January automobile shows are | 
reason for the expected gain. Activity in the | 
Buffalo Chevrolet and Fisher plants receded | 
temporarily when the customary October in- 
ventory was started. The inventory will last 
two weeks when the plant will resume with 
the same production staff maintained up 
until Oct. 9. 

Buffalo business statistics recently made 
available indicate continued declines during | 
the month of September and for the quarter | 
ending September 30. It was pointed out 
that the September decrease in steel output, | 
estimated in per cent of steel ingot capacity 
operation, was smaller at 30.2 per cent as 
compared with September, 1930, than 34.6 per 
cent for the quarter and 31.3 per cent for nine 
months. Q ‘ 

The ‘‘man-a-block” plan for the coming 
Winter is being shaped so as to expand this 
particular phase of unemployment relief. A 
low level of activity persists in the building 
industry. The advent of colder weather has 
stimulated retail trade. 


Boston 


Boston: The Rochester (N. H.) Chamber of 
Commerce revorts the Gonic Manufacturing 
Company operating at capacity with many de- 
partments running day and night to fill or- 
ders. According to the Providence (R. I.) 
Chamber of Commerce the Conanicut Mills at 
Fall River, Mass., will reopen as a yarn mill | 
with sufficient orders on hand to employ 200 | 
people for several months. The New Bedford | 
Board of Trade reports the Premier Silk Cor- 
poration recently opened a new 48-loom unit 
and expects to add another 24 looms shortly. | 
The Lewiston (Me.) Chamber of Commerce | 
reports the Bates Manufacturing Company op- 
erating at capacity with 40 per cent more 
employes than at the same time last year 
and has received so many orders that it has 
been forced to withdraw its 1931-32 line of 
bedspreads from general sale. 

The M. C. Stone Company of the same city 
has sufficient orders for shirts to double its 
greatest previous production and has’ en- 
larged its plant, added new machinery and 
hired about 200 additional employes. The 
American Electro Metal Company, also of | 
Lewiston, reports production greater every | 
month for 1931 than for the corresponding 
month in 1930,. and 1930 production was 
greater than 1929. The Lynn (Mass.) Cham- 
ber reports the establishment of two new 
shoe manufacturing companies employing to- 
gether about 150. The Boston Chamber re- 
ports that the Pilgrim Shoe Company has | 
increased its floor space by 5,000 square 
feet and added 80 employes. Reports from 
other sections indicate increased activity in 
many lines. The New England Council called | 
this report “the most encouraging compila- 
tion in recent months.” 


Norfolk, Va. 


Norfolk. Va.: At the request of the Gover- 
nor’s Unemployment Commission, most of the 
cities in this State, working through the local 
mayor, had a registration day or days, to give 
the committee an idea of the extent of unem- 
ployment. Richmond has reported a grand 
total of 6,066 distributed as follows: Men, 
total 4,917—white, 3,182, colored, 1,735; women, 
total 1,149—white, 740, colored, 409. Accord- 
ing to past experiences and other checks, 
Richmond feels that 6,066 represents 80 per 
cent of that city’s unemployed. 

The State Agricultural Statistician reports 
shipments of farm products from Virginia 
points during the week ended Oct. 3 showed 
a decided increase over the same week last 
yaar. 

The Fifth Federal Reserve District reports 
retail sales in dollars, and department store 
sales, both 6 per cent less in September, 1931, 
than in September, 1930. For the State of 
Virginia retail sales are down 84 as against 
September, 1930 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: The rate of operation 
the steel industry remains unchanged at | 
slightly under 30 per cent of capacity, but | 
sentiment is improved on account of the ex- 





in | 


Revised Rules for Airports of Entry 
For Aliens Announced b y Treasury 


Changes Are Made in Preliminary Regulations Promul- 
gated More Than Two Years Ago 


Entrance of aliens to the United States | clearance purposes and no charge shall | 
pecially- be made for the use of such airports for | 


by aircraft is limited to certain s 
designated airports, and all airports of 
entry are prohibited from assessing 
charges for the use of their landing fields 
under provisions of a new statement of 
regulations for airports of entry being 
Cistributed by the Bureau of Customs, 
Department of the Treasury, and effective 
Nov. 1. 


Prepared by an interdepartmental com- | 


mittee composed of representatives of the 
Departments of the Treasury, Commerce 
and Labor, the new statement is a re- 
vision, with certain amendments, of pre- 
liminary rules promulgated over two years 
ago and a general statement of policy on 
|such airports, it was explained orally by 
Frank Dow, Assistant Commissioner of 
Customs. 


Provisions of New Rules 
The regulations, aside from. providing 


that specific airports shall be designated | 


as ports of entry, make it clear that such 
designation will be withdrawn if the air- 
port does not handle sufficient business, 
provide suitable facilities, comply with 
rules and regulations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or is not as well suited as some 


| five months, through charitable organizations, 


| sients. 


|} the fund. 


| retail trade. 


st and Far West 


ial Expansions Shown in Several Cities, 
According to Relief Organization 


NDUSTRIAL expansions, with resultant gains in employment, took place for the 
week in parts of the East and Far West, 


according to the President’s Organization 
f reports from district offices of the De- 
the Organization's statement was printed 
reviewing conditions by cities, follows in 


| pected increase in orders from the automotive 

industry and railroads. Retail sales of Fall 
merchandise were adversely affected by the 
warm weather. ew construction projects 
| continue at a low vel but more confidence 
is shown by those who are holding plans in 
abeyance until easier financing terms 
available. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington, Del.: The community was 
cheered by the news that a local machinery 
firm is to start on a new $400,000 order for 
paper machinery. This will afford employ- 
ment for a large number of men during the 
Winter months. 
are being advanced and will commence actual 
operation Nov. 1. Retail trade is apparently 
holding its own. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, S. C.: There have been no ma- 
terial changes in the unemployment 


tion in and around Charleston. The local 


Chamber of Commerce reported a 20 per cent | 


falling off of tourist trade during the first 
half of October, as compared to 
period last year. During the month of Sep- 


tember, 1931, 35 building permits were issued | 
by the City of Charleston to the amount of | 


$37,733. o 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga.: According to R. G. Dun & 
Co., “unseasonably warm weather has con- 
tinued to retard the sale of Fall merchandise. 
Wholesalers report continued weakening of 
prices, unsatisfactory volume and small units. 
Building operations are light with no 
provement in the unemployment situation.” 
Despite depressed conditions there is a buoy- 
ant feeling in business circles that condi- 
tions are going to improve. This is evi- 
denced by new enterprises that are being 
started or are planned for the future. TnOnE | 
these are new store buildings to be erected 
on the site of a hotel now in disuse, a large | 
retail market recently established in the | 
downtown district, a big cold storage ware- ; 
house and other enterprises which show a: 
tendency to forge ahead with the idea that |! 
business is going to get better. 

Business is also being stimulated by a move- | 
ment to use locally made products. Effort 
is being made to increase the use of cotton 
bagging as wrapping for cotton bales and 
one of the two largest department stores at 
Atlanta is featuring in its display windows 
and throughout the store the sale of goods 
made in Georgia. This encourages local man- 
ufacturers and also interests the public in 
purchasing goods produced locally. 

The campaign for raising funds for the un- 
employed by the Atlanta Community Chest 
and the Emergency Relief Committee is now | 
on. Adequate machinery for the relief of | 
the unemployed by the various subsidiary | 
agencies of the*‘Community Chest exists. The 
Chest is asking for $465,000 for 1932. an in- 
crease of $40,000 over last year. The fund} 
asked for emergency relief is $340.000. The} 
Director of the Community Chest states that 
this year more interest is being shown by | 
big business men in assisting the Chest, not 
only by increasing their contributions, but by 
giving their time. 

The Community Employment Service is op- 
erated without cost to employer and em- 
ploye and is active in its efforts to find 
jobs for those out of work. In one month 
it recently ‘received 1.290 applicants for jobs 
and found places for 298 of them. This Serv- 
ice works in close cooperation with organized 
labor and the United States Employment 
Service. 

Beginning Oct. 12, Atlanta bakers started 
the distribution of approximately 1,000,000 
loaves of bread to be given during the next | 


to unemployed and needy people in Atlanta. 
Allowing two loaves to each family, this will 
take care of the primary food needs of some 
2,500 families. 

The Inspector of Buildings, City of Atlanta, 
reports for the week ended Oct. 3 a total of 
51 permits calling for an expenditure of $18.- 
908. Most of this is for alterations, repairs | 
and miscellaneous work. The Atlanta Office | 
of the F. W. Dodge Corporation reports on 
new construction projects in Georgia as fol- 
lows: A new post office in Macon to cost 
$395,000, a $100,000 university building in Ath- 
ens, and a $50,000 store in Augusta. Work is 
to begin soon on a $100,000 post office in 
Americus. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jacksonville, Fla.: Local committeemen are 
striving to solve the problem of handling 
transient unemployed, expected to come to 
Florida in large numbers this Winter, and are | 
considering plans to meet this emergency. 
One suggestion probably to be adopted util- 
izes placards posted in garages and other 
places along the highways leading into Flor- 
ida, giving notice of the attitude of commu- | 
nities in this State toward unemployed tran- 
Local policemen have already picked 
up large numbers of vagrant transients arriv- 
ing in this city. 

In Winter Haven, 24 men were given an 
average of four days’ work weekly on the | 
beautification committee program of the | 
Chamber of Commerce. Business firms and 
individuals are contributing weekly toward 
Construction of a new shrimp 
canning plant at Fernanadina is completed | 
and will be in operation upon the arrival of | 
favorable weather conditions. It will employ 
more than 200 persons. The West Palm 
Beach Centra! Relief Bureau, centralizing the 
work of 50 relief organizations operating in 
the city, has begun to function. 


Mobile, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala.: The recent visit of Alan 
Johnstone, special representative of the As- 
sociation of Community Chests and Councils, 
greatly stimulated public interest in plans for 
meeting the local unemployment situation. 
Work on city paving and excavations, practi- 
cally suspended for several! weeks, has been 
resumed, giving employment to a number of 
laborers. Many citizens are responding to 
calls for male work and providing temporary 
jobs around homes and gardens. Dry weather 
is favoring cotton picking throughout the 
southern part of the State but retarding Fall 
planting. Continued warm weather is some- | 
what delaying the usual seasonal increase in 





(Surveys of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Oct. 24.) 
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Are Approved by | 
Shipping Board 


‘Ten Agreements Among 
| Companies Relating to 
Movement of Cargoes Are 
Given Endorsement 


| 

| 
Ten agreements between shipping com- | 
|panies have just been approved by the 
United States Shipping Board. Following | 
is a list of the agreements, filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping | 
Act of 1916, on which action was taken: 


Portuguese American Passenger Confer- 
| ence, of which the following lines are mem- 
bers: Cosulich Societa Triestina di Naviga- 
; Zione (Cosulich Line) and Compagnie Gen- 
erale de Navigation a Vapeur (Fabre Line). 


By its terms the agreement filed deals with 
second class, cabin class, tourist class and 
third class passengers carried on steamers 
owned or operated by the parties between | 
| ports of the United States and Lisbon-Azores 
Islands, specifying the minimum number of 
sailings per annum by each line, fixing fares 
| to be charged, amount of commissions to be| 
paid to agents and apportioning the traffic} 
! between the parties upon a percentage basis | 
which is subject to reduction in event a 
line fails to maintain agreed minimum num- 
ber of sailings but an increase in number of 
sailings is not to entitle a carrier to a greater | 
share of the traffic. A line carrying in ex-| 
; cess of its allotted share of the traffic is to| 
compensate the other party in accordance | 
| with schedule of compensations set forth in} 
Annex No. 2 of the agreement. Provisional | 
adjustment between the parties is to be made | 
each three months and final adjustment at} 
the end of each agreement year. 





Cargoes to Central America 


Quaker Line with Pacific Steam Navigation 
|; Company: Through billing arrangement cover- | 
| ing shipments from Pacific Coast ports of | 
} call of Quaker Line to ports of call of Pacific! 
Steam Navigation Company in Central Amer- 

ica and on West Coast of South America, | 
with transhipment at Cristobal. Through | 
are to be same as current direct line 
rates Through rates to Central American 
ports are to be apportioned 60 per cent to 
Quaker and 40 per cent to Pacific Steam Navi 
gation Company; to South Pacific ports 
Buenaventura to Callao, inclusive, Quaker i 
to receive 65 per cent and Pacific Steam 35} 
per cent, while to Peruvian and Chilean ports | 


| south of Callao through rates are to be ap-| 


portioned equally between the lines. Cost of | 
transhipmént is to be assumed by the lines) 
in the same ratio as the through rates are 
apportioned. 


On shipments of flour Pacific Steam is to| 
receive minimum proportion of $4 per ton! 
The delivering carrier is to} 
receive in additioin to the proportion specified 
all Government charges, arbitraries and sur- 
charges applicable to the respective ship-| 
ments including arbitrary of $10 per ton, | 
weight or measurement on shipments to| 
Coronel, Corral, Ancud, Port Montt and Punta | 
Arenas. ; 

Chile to Puerto Rico 


Bull Insular Line, Inc, with Grace Line: | 
Arrangement for through shipments of speci- | 
fied commodities from ports of call of Grace 
Line in Chile to direct ports of call of Bull | 
Insular in Puerto Rico, with transhipment | 
at New York On shipments of potatoes, | 
onions and garlic through rate is to be $30! 
per ton of 2,240 pounds, of which Bull Insular} 


| is to receive 38 cents per 100 pounds and on| 


shipments of beans, lentils and peas Bull 
Insular is to receive 30 cents per 100 pounds | 
from through rate of $16.72 per ton. On ship-| 
ments of all commodities to San Juan Bull] 
Insular is to receive 2! cents per 100 pounds | 
landing charge in addition to the proportions | 


| specified and on shipments to Arecibo, Guay- | 
| anilla and Naguabo a surcharge of 10 p 


er cent 
of its proportion of the through rates. | 

Gulf Pacific Line with Christenson-Ham- | 
mond Line: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments from United States Gulf | 
ports served by Gulf Pacific Line to Hoquiam | 
and Aberdeen, Wash., with transhipment at/| 
San Francisco. Through rates are to be Gulf 
Pacific Line's local rates to San Francisco 
plus its arbitraries to Hoquiam and Aber- 
deen, out of which it is to pay Christenson- 
Hammond Line's proportional rates for trans- 
portation from San Francisco to destination. | 
Cost of transhipment including drayage and 
toll charges is to be borne by Gulf Pacific 
Line. When shipments aggregate 50 tons or 
more Christenson-Hammond Line vessels are 
to call at Gulf Pacific pier eliminating dray- 
age charge and one toll charge; the remain- 
ing toll charge of 15 cents per 2,000 pounds 
to be absorbed by Gulf Pacific Line. 


Cargoes to Puget Sound 


Gulf Pacific Line with Pudget Sound Navi- 
gation Company: Arrangement for through 
movement of shipments from United States 
Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line to 
designated Puget Sound ports, with tran- 
shipment at Seattle. Through rates are to} 
be local rates of the intercoastal carrier from 


|; Gulf ports to Seattle, plus specified arbitra- 


ries. Additional charges on pieces weighing in 
excess of 2,000 pounds ana on pleces over 40} 
feet in length are to be assessed in accord- 
ance with schedules set forth in the agree- 
ment When intercoastal carrier's local rate 
to Seattle is in excess of $2 per 100 pounds 
Puget Sound carrier is to receive the addi- 
tional compensation shown in the agreement, 
such additional compensation not to exceed 
20 cents per 100 pounds. Wharfage charge at 


| Seattle is to be absorbed by Gulf Pacific Line 


and Puget Sound Navigation Company is to 
absorb cost of transferring shipments to its 
own terminals when its vessels do not call 
at Gulf Pacific dock. 

Chamberlin Steamship Company, [td., 
Christenson-Hammond Line, McCormick 
Steamship Company, Nelson Steamship Com- 
pany and Pacific Steamship Company: Agree- 
ment by the signatory carriers to charge rates 
specified therein on carload shipments of 
sugar (minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds) | 
transported by them from San Francisco to 
Portland and Astoria, Oreg., and to Longview, 
Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Belling- 
ham, Olympia and Port Angeles, Wash. | 


Orient to Atlantic Coast 

Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc. with Nel- 
son Steamship Company: Covers through 
shipments from Orient to Atlantic Coast ports 
of call of Nelson Through rates are to} 
be in accordance with applicable conference 
rates, subject to minimum through rate from 
Oriental base ports of loading of Isbrandtsen- 
Moller of $9 per ton, weight or measurement. 
Through rates from Isbrandtsen-Moller load- 
ing ports are to be apportioned equally be- 
tween the two lines, while on cargo originat- 
ing beyond such loading ports Isbrandtsen- 
Moller is to receive in addition cost of trans- 
porting shipments from port of origin to 
shipside. Cost of transhipment at San Fran- 
; cisco or Los Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed 
in equal proportion by the lines 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. with 
Red Star Line: Through billing arrangement 
for movement of canned goods, dried fruit 
and apricot kernels from Pacific Coast ports 
of call of Luckenbach to Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Southampton and Antwerp. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line 
| conference rates, subject to minimum bill of 
|} lading charge of $10, such through rates and 





|such purposes.” Aircraft using such air- 
ports as bases of regular commercial oper- 
ations are not exempted from charges, 
| however, nor are planes which receive 
| service. Fees for servicing must not ex- 
| ceed scheduled charges posted, while serv- 
ice must be given aircraft in order of ar- 
rival or departure without discrimination. 
Rating Requirement , 
Rating by the Department of Commerce 
| as at least “A-1-A” is a basic requirement 
| of airports designated as points of entry, 
| while additional requirements may be im- 
| posed as needs of the district or area de- 
;mand. Specific airports will be designated 
| rather than a general entry area or dis- 
trict including several airports. 
Both airports of entry and airports of 
; entry for aliens will be chosen only after 
| due investigation to establish the fact that 
| a need exists and to determine the airport 
| best suited for such purposes. 
| The Philippine Islands, American Sa- 
| moa, and the Island of Guam are the 
; only areas not affected by these regula- 
| tions which apply to territory comprising 
| the several States, the Territories, and 
| possessions of the United States. 


cost of transhipment at New York to be 
apportioned equally between the lines. 


Shipments to Orient 


Barber-Wilhelmsen Line with 
Line: Arrangement for through shipments 
from Oriental ports to United States Gulf 
ports served by Gulf Pacific Line. Through 
rates from Oriental base ports of loading of 
Barber-Wilhelmsen are to be same as direct 
line rates and are to be apportioned equally 
between the carriers, subject to minimum pro- 
| portion to Gulf Pacific of $4.50 per ton, weight 
}or measurement. On shipments originating 
beyond Barber-Wilhelmsen loading ports that} 
carrier is to receive expense or transportatiom 
to shipside in addition to its proportion of} 
| through rates from loading ports. Cost of| 
| transhipment at San Francisco or Los An-| 
| geles Harbor is to be absorbed in equal pro-| 
| portion by the lines. 


| American Hawalian Steamship Company, 
Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc.. Arrow Line, 
Calmar Steamship Corporation, Dimon Steam- 
ship Corporation, Isthmian Steamship Com- 
pany, Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., | 
McCormick Steamship Company, Nelson | 
Steamship Company, Quaker Line, Shepard 
| Steamship Company, Williams Steamship Cor- 
poration and Union Sulphur Company: Agree- 
ment to maintain rate of $10 per 1,000 feet 
net board measurement on shipments of lum- 
ber from Pacific to Atlantic coast ports up 
to and including Oct. 31, 1931. The carriers 
further undertake not to make any quo- 
tations or commitments prior to Nov. 1, 1931, 
at less than $10 per 1,000 feet net board 
measurement for vessels commencing to load 
in the ‘months of October, November and 
December, 1931, or in January, 1932. 


Gulf Pacific 





Carrier Accords _ 


| Fruit stores and vegetable markets 


| Meat markets with groceries 


| Coffee, 


; China. glassware, crockery, tinware, enamelware...... 


| Refrigeration 


| Country general 


| Opticians and optometrists 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





Retail Sales in West Virginia 
Classified by Census Bureau 


7H information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 

Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of West Virginia 
(1930 population 1,729,205) : 


Number 
of 
stores 
17,283 


Per cent Per 
total 
sales 


100.00 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$442,119,101 


$82,254,958 
100,488 
5,223,537 


sales 


Total, all stores $255.68 


Food group 
Candy and nut stores 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream 
milk dealers) 


18.60 
02 
1.18 


Al 
.04 
.03 
23 
5.98 
8.06 
1.49 
04 
17 
.23 
19 
02 
* 


1,806,417 
159.635 
142,201 

1,024,170 

26,422,571 
35,641,853 

6.571.186 
290,562 

3,389,994 

1.937.004 
428.736 

84,954 
11,650 


1.05 
Delicatessen stores -08 
59 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) 


Groceries with meats 20.61 


3.80 
12 
1.96 
60 
25 
05 
01 


Fish markets (sea foods) 
Meat markets 

Bakery goods stores 

tea, spices 

Farm products. general .. 
General food stores 





General merchandise group 

Department stores with food departments 100,000 
and over, exclusive of food sales) ee 

Denartment stores without food departments ($100,- 
000 and over) ........ 

Dry goods stores with food departments 

Dry goods stores without food departments 

General merchandise stores with food devartments.... 

General merchandise stores without food departments 


$87,452,922 19.77 $50.57 


12,086,097 6.99 
18.213.950 
4.703.996 
9,527,306 
31,430,268 
1.856.015 

496.736 
9,138,554 
$83.768,711 
52,700,757 
175.446 
2.240.429 
473,981 
1.359.880 
6.292.944 
7,655,348 


19.53 


5.51 
18.18 
1.97 
29 
5.28 


Army and navv goods stores 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 


30.48 
10 
1.35 
33 
79 
3.64 
4.43 


Used-car establishments csevecsece 

Accessories, tires, and batteries .... 

Battery shovs (including repairs) 

Tire shops (including tire repairs) ....... 

Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oll) .. 

Filling stations with tires and accessories 

Filling stations with candy. lunch counter, 
groceries. or other merchandise 

Motor cycles (only) 


tobacco, 
5.168,890 
891.911 
58,116 
513.470 
5.992.662 
43.877 
$35.664.1286 
1,162,598 
219.332 
722.274 
7.756.266 
62.569 


8.126.612 
9.731.450 
1,983.882 


Apparel group ... er 
Men’s and boys’ clothing . var 
Hats and caps (men’s and boys’) .. 
Men’s furnishings ...... 
Men's clothing and furnishings . 
Children's speciaity shops 
Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops—apparel and 
accessories 
Clothing stores—men’s, 
Millinerv shons 
Men's shoe stores ee : 123.626 
Women's shoe stores ... or e 374.180 
Men's, women’s and children's shoe stores ° 4.842.928 
Furriers—fur shops .... ees Sune 119.707 
Hosiery shops 257.203 
Corsets and lingerie shops 45.541 
Custom tallors 1,099,151 
Other apparel and accessory shops .... 15,456 


$29.208.981 
16,417.760 
41.724 
199.717 
122.994 
2.266.989 
188,917 
682.453 
42.733 
47.656 
138,122 
13,886 
$13,835,882 
228.409 
4.772.101 
6.229.892 
1.978.579 
113,223 
119.227 
192.209 
110,042 


Furniture and household group 
Furniture stores 
Drapery, curtain. and upholstery stores ... 
Floor covering stores 


Household avpliances (electrical) encaree 
Household appliances (other than electrical) 
Refrigeration (electric only) 
(electric and gas) 
Pictures and framing oe 
Awnings, flags, banners. window shades, and tents.. 
Other home furnishings and appliances 

Restaurants and eating places 
Cafeterias 
Restanrants 
Tunch rooms 
Tunch counters 
Fountains . 
Fountain and lunch .. 
Soft-drink stands 
Bottled waters 





$23,796.894 
9.626.449 
1.360.048 
294.321 
6.779.198 
1.446.010 
257.601 
2.943.486 
77.088 
1,007,583 


Tumber and hardware ... 

Roofing . 

Hardware st } 

Electrical shops aaa 

Heatine appliances and oil burners ......... 
Plumbing. heating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 
Glass and mirror shops .. 

Paint and glass stores ... 


.79 
17 
3.92 
84 
15 


4 
58 
$.45 
rd 
22 
12 


03 
01 


$54.57 
24.25 


-73 


$777.308 
118,421 
382.449 
200,142 
53.855 
21.381 


(second-hand) 
Pawnshops (sales) 
Clothing. shoes, etc. 
Unclassified 


(second-hand) 
second-hand merchandise ... 


Other retail stores 


$94,357,279 
stores 


41,927,909 
1,263,938 


11,364,347 
423,970 
16) 624 

1,049,291 
498.656 
881.614 

64,811 
27.258 

4,129,914 

8,565,401 
404,903 
518,339 

5,016,911 

9.800 
92,000 


(miscellaneous merchandise 
with groceries) 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 


shoes) 


2,105 
73 


881 
16 
5 
142 
40 
64 


Book 
Cigar stores with fountains 

Cigar stands 

Cigar stores without fountains 
Coal and wood yards 

Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 
Coal and feed dealers 

Drug stores without fountains 
Drug stores with fountains 


61 
.29 
51 
.04 
02 
2.39 
4.9 
.23 
30 
2.90 
01 
05 


Fertilizer stores 

Harness shops 

Farmers’ supplies 
keeping supplies) 

Florists ....... 

Art and gift shops ...... 

Novelty and souvenir shops 

Jewelry stores (installment credit) 


872,900 
1,162,841 
69,700 
24.718 
797,804 
3,211.317 
75,089 
1,172,823 
855,221 -50 
999,190 22 -58 
460.301 ‘ 27 
187,489 ae 
171,481 
1,629,204 
1,883,782 


198,803 
70,865 
49,227 

209,998 

210,744 

108,150 
74,220 
52,548 

431,818 
50,272 
32.419 
16,048 

2,068,637 

898,984 


4 


04 


News dealers 68 


Office and school supplies 

Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail 
Office and store furniture, fixtures and equipment .. 
Typewriters 


Radio and electrical shops 

Radios and musical instruments ..... 

Sporting goods specialty stores and spo 
toys, and stationery stores 

Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers 

Rlank books and paper products 

Printers and lithographers 

Stationers and engravers (retail sales) 

Barbers’ supplies, at retail 

Cameras and photographic supplies 

Livestock dealers ‘ 


94 
09 


(04 


~ 


12 
12 
06 
04 
03 
25 
-03 
02 
01 
20 
47 


nN 
BQWAWUIOjeew-l 


Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes. extracts, etc... 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) 
Sign shops 
Undertakers’ funeral suppl*ts (includes some service) 
Unclassified 
niles 
*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 
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rates to be based on direct line rates and | 
apportioned equally between the carriers, each 
of which is to absorb one-half of cost of 
transhipment. The modification proposes en- 
largement of this agreement to embrace ship- 
ments of all commodities between the same 
ports upon the same basis of through rates, | 
divisions and conditions set forth in the 
agreement as now in effect. 

Quaker Line with Compania Transatlantica: 
Extension of scope of agreement now cover- 
ing through shipments of canned fish, canned | 
goods and dried fruit to include through ship- 
ments of all commodities from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Quaker Line to designated 
Spanish ports via New York; the basis and 
apportionment of through rates and ab- | 
sorption of transhipment cost to be same/| 
as in agreement now in effect. 


Azreements Canceled 


Los Angeles Steamship Company with Gulf 
Pacific Line: Cancellation of an agreement 
approved by the Board Aug. 4, 1931, cover- | 
ing shipments of canned pineapple at speci- | 
fied through rates from Hawaiian Islands to 
designated inland points in the United States, 
with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor and 
New Orleans, transportation from New Or- 
leans to destination being by a river car- 
rier (Mississippi Valley Barge Line). Can- 
cellation of this agreement was requested 
because of establishment of lower rates by 
steamers operating from Hawaiian Islands to 
New Orleans direct, as a result of which | 
rates in the agreement now in effect are out 
of line. 

Matson Navigation Company with Gulf Pa- 
cific Line: Cancellation of agreement for | 
through movement of canned pineapple from 
Hawaiian Islands to designated inland points 
in the United States. with transhipment at 
San Francisco and New Orleans, transporta- 
tion beyond New Orleans by river carrier 
(Mississippi Valley Barge Line). This agree- 
ment was approved by the Board June 24, 
1931, and its cancellation was requested as a 
result of cut in direct line rates from Ha- | 
waiian Islands to Gulf ports. 


The Board also granted a request of 


Railway Rate Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 

Brick: 1. & S. Docket No. 3610.—Brick from 
Jackson, Mo., to East St. Louis, Ill. Pro- 
posed change in rate on brick. in carloads, 
from Jackson, Mo., to East St. Louis, IIl., 
found not justified. Suspended schedule 
ordered cancelled and proceeding discon- 
tinued. 


Boilers: No, 24181.—Wickes Boiler Company 
v. Illinois Central Railroad. Carload rate on 
power bbdilers from Saginaw, Mich., to Kos- 
mosdale, Ky., and on contractor's outfit 
from Kosmosdale to Saginaw found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
Plaint dismissed. 


Watermelons: I. & S. Docket No. 3578.— 
Watermelons from the South to interstate 
destinations. Proposed changes in rules 
governing the loading of watermelons in car- 
loads, for interstate movement from south- 
ern points found not justified, but without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with the views expressed herein. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 


Examiner’s Proposed Report 

F. D. No. 8761 and related cases. Recom- 
mended that, as to the Kansas & Oklahoma 
Railroad Company, the Commission find: 

1. That public convenience and neces- 
sity require the acquisition and operation 
of an existing line of railroad in Seward 
and Stevens Counties, Kans.; 

2. That public convenience and neces- 
sity are not shown to require the construc- 
tion and operation of an extension of said 
line in Stevens County, Kans.; 

3. That the issue and sale of not ex- 
ceeding $34,000 of capital stock. consisting 
of 340 shares of the par value of $100 a 
share, should be authorized, and; 


on Oct. 22 made public decisions in rate | 


other landing area. | There are at present nine airports des- 

Provision of office space without cost | ignated as points of entry in the United | Quaker Line with Cosulich Li: Modifica- 
and a suitable landing area is required of | States, according to records of the Aero-|tion of agreement covering through ship- 
airports of entry, while the regulations |rautics Branch, Department of Commerce, | ments of canned fish, canned goods and dried 
specify that “airports of entry shall be| as well as 32 airports with a temporary | {Uit, from Pacific coast ports of call of 


ivy a ¢ - - th Quaker Line to ports of call of Cosulich 
open to all civil aircraft for entry and statug as an airport of entry. Line, with transhipment at New York; through 


Agreements Modified 


1e: 


the Waterman Steamship Company for 
permission to lift grain at New Orleans 
and Texas ports for continental European 
and United Kingdom ports, during the re- 
mainder of the year provided the consent 
of other American lines in the trade is 


4. That the request for permission to 
retain excess earnings should be dismissed. 





| obtained. The Board took this action to 
; assist in the seasonal movement of this 
commodity from the Gulf region. 


capita 


$47.57 | 
06 } 
3.02 | 


$13.76 | 
5.57 | 


1.70 | 


25 | 
.09 | 


9 | 
| 


-50 | 
67 | 


01 | 
46 


10 | 


.03 | 


And Report of Examiner | 


| 
| 
| 


| 








.08 | 


15.28 | 


2.72 | 


$48.44 | 


Freight Loading ‘ 


For Week Less 
By 13,973 Cars 


Total 190,866 Below That 
Of Same Period in 1930, 
Says Report of American 
Railway Association 


Loadings of revenue freight aggre- 
gated almost 764,000 cars during the week 
of Oct. 10, a drop of 13,973 cars compared 
with the preceding week's loadings, and 
still approximately 190,866 cars below the 
total for the corresponding period of last 
year, accoraing to a statement of the 
American Railway Association transmitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Oct. 21. The statement follows in full text: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Oct. 10 totaled 763,864 cars. This 
was a decrease of 13,973 cars below the 
preceding week, 190.918 cars below the 
corresponding week last year and 415.767 
cars under the same week two years ago. 


Less Miscellaneous Freight * 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Oct. 10 totaled 288,646 cars, a de- 
crease of 3,638 cars below the preceding 
week this year, 89,710 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1930, and 190,866 cars” 
under the same week in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 217,539 cars, a de- 
crease of 1,558 cars under the preceding 
week this year, 25,095 cars under the cor- 
responding wéek last year, and 53,339 cars 
under the same weck two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 36,707 cars, a decrease 
of 1,024 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 3,864 cars under the same 
week last year. It also was a decrease 
of 10,110 cars below the corersponding 
week in 1929. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading 


3/for the week ended on Oct. 10 totaled 


25,024 cars, a decrease of 2,787 cars be- 
low the same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 24,642 
cars, a decrease of 1,074 cars below the 
preceding week this year, 14.586 cars un- 


|der the same week in 1930, and 40,081 


cars below the corresponding week two 


| years ago. 


Ore loading amounted to 23,277 cars, a 


| decrease of 4,447 cars below the week be- 


fore, 13,740 cars below the corresponding 


week last year and 38,133 cars under the 
same week in 1929. 


Coal and Coke Decline 


Coal loading amounted to 139,783 cars, 
2,174 cars below the preceding week, 36,826 
cars below the corresponding week last 
year and 68,481 cars under the same week 
in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,149 cars, 
570 cars below the preceding week this 
year, 3,899 cars below the same week last 
year and 7,101 cars below the same week 
two years ago. 

Livestock loading amounted to 28,121 
cars, an increase of 512’cars above the 
preceding week this year but 3,198 cars 
below the same week last year’ and 7,565 
cars below the same week two years ago. 
In the western districts alone, livestock 
loading for the week ended on Oct. 10 
totaled 22,446 cars, a decrease of 1,880 cars 
compared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reducions in the 
total loading of all commodities, com- 
pared not only with the same week in 
1930 but also with the same week in 1929. 

Loadings of revenue freight in 1931 
compared with the two previous years 
follows: 


1931 
- 3,490,542 
++ 2,835,680 
++ 2.939.817 
++ 2,985,719 
++ 3,736,477 
++ 2,991,749 
+ 2,930,767 


1930 
4,246,552 
3/506,899 
3.515.733 
3.618.960 
4.593.449 
3.718.983 
3.555.610 
4.671.829 
3.725.686 4.542.289 
971.255 1.179.947 
954.782 1.179 ue 


37,079,738 


1929 
4,518,609 
3.797,183 
3,837,736 
3.989,142 
5.182.402 
4,291,881 
4,160,078 
5,600,706 


(5 
(4 


Jan 
Feb. 
Mar. (4 
Apr. (4 
May (5 
June (4 
July (4 wks.) . 
Aug. (5 wks.) .. 3,747,284 
Sept. (4 wks.) .. 2,907,953 
Wk. of Oct. 3 .. 777.837 
WK. of Oct. 10 . 763,864 


wks 
wks. 
wks 
wks 
wks. 
wks. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


30,107,689 42,279,51 


Acquisition of Utilities 
In Oklahoma Is Outlined 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


ration, or the sale of the gas facilities to 
that company was advisable. This was ad- 
visable because at times Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corporation could not furnish suffi- 
cient gas for its needs and also because of 
the enormous supply of gas at the gates of 
Oklahoma City and a consequent demand 
for lower rates in that city. As a conse- 
quence the gas properties were sold to Ok- 
lahoma Natural Gas Corporation. 

Q. What did Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company receive for the gas properties that 
% sold to Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion? A. $13,650,000 in cash. 

Q What was the book value of this 
property? A. The properties were inven- 
toried and the book value was estimated to 
be $10,232,033.13 There were expenses in 
the sale amounting to $1,061,599.42 and the 
remainder of $2,356,367.45 represented the 
profit 

Q. Who owned or controled the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corporation? A. I don’t know. 
It was not controlled by the Byllesby in- 
terests 

Q. Did the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Com- 
pany carry on a program of construction 
from its organization down to the latest 
= covered by your examination? A It 

Q. Was any study of the accounting for 
this construction made? A. The costs of 
Horseshoe Lake or Harrah plant were stud- 
ied for the purpose of determining the 
methods employed. 

Q. Were any payments made to compa- 
nies of the Byllesby group? . 

A Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation received a fee amounting to 
7.5 per cent of the direct cost which in- 
cludes material, labor and expense; also a 
portion of the supervision fee paid the 
same company is allocated to construction. 
This latter fee is based on the gross operat- 
ing revenue of the company and its alloca- 
tion to construction costs is more or less 
arbitrary. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 24. 
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Sound Progress 
Seen in Personal 
Finance Agencies 


Massachusetts Supervisor 
Predicts Rapid Advance- 
ment to One of Nation’s 
Leading Industries 


The progress of personal finance agen- 
cies in the field of consumer credit is 
rapid and sound, Earl E. Davidson, Super- 
visor of Loan Agencies for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts told the Ameri- 
can Association of Personal Finance Com- 
panies at its convention in Washington 
today. Mr. Davidson led a round table 
discussion on “A Rational Appreach to 
Public Understanding.” 

Within 10 years, Mr. Davidson prophe- 
sied, there will be such rapid and ac- 
curate advances of the industry that it will 
be one of the country’s leaders. As a part 

@of this development, the Massachusetts 
supervisor urged complete cooperation with 
State agencies, that supervision may be 
more intelligent and efficient. 

“Good advertising is one of the im- 

° portant methods of approach to public 
understanding,’ Mr. Davidson told his 
hearers. Newspaper advertising should 
be dignified in character; and the great- 
est care and discrimination should be used 
in advertising by mail. 

State organizations should be perfected 
and members should automatically be in- 
cluded within the national association, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davidson. 


His address follows in full text: 


Suggestions on Advertising 
When a supervising State official has 
such wide discretionary powers and such 
complete support by the statutes and the 
courts as in Massachusetts, it is well for 
such a fast-growing industry as the small 
loans business to formulate plans for en- 
tire cooperation with State authorities and 
to frankly and fearlessly present its im- 
portant phases of public relations, It 
helps to make State supervision more in- 
telligent and efficient. It also helps the 

industry to be better understood. 
Good advertising is one of the important 


methods of approach to public under- 
standing. Keep away from display ad- 
vertising! It is apt to give the general 


public, including bankers and _ publicists, 
the impression that the profits are large. 
@ Use a dignified type of classified ad that 
does not too greatly stress the fact that 
the service is “strictly confidential” or that 
the rates are lower than the lawful max- 
imum. The type of ad that states that 
the lender is licensed by the State gives 
the borrower confidence. Advertise de- 
tailed, courteous information upon re- 
quest, and do not “knock” your competi- 
tors. Do not advertise in a vague or mis- 
leading manner. 

Simplicity Advocated 

See to it that your radio broadcast, if 
you use that method of advertising, in 
no way misrepresents the rates, terms or 
condicions of your loans. The more sim- 
ply and directly you tell the story of 
just what your business is, the better it 
will be understood by the borrowing pub- 
lic. Do not attempt to mislead or deceive 
them in any manner whatsoever. Refrain 
from distributing handbills or circulars 
promiscuously on the doorsteps of the 
community where you do business. 

Use the greatest care and discrimina- 
tion in your advertising by mail! Some 
companies merely take the assessors’ lists 
and send a letter to every house. I have 
known the receipt of this form of solici- 
tation to so infuriate certain merchants 
and manufacturers that they have com- 
plained to the chief executive of the State 
against the use of this type of advertis- 
ing. Your purpose is to give the general 
public a better understanding of your 
operations, the rates and terms, and your 
real purpose of giving assistance to neces- 
sitous borrowers who have no other sources 
from which to obtain funds. I am very 
much opposed to the distribution of hand- 
bills and circulars and the promiscuous 
use of mailing lists. They are old-fash- 
ioned and in many cases antagonistic 
should be discontinued. 

State Organization Urged 

State organization is of the utmost im- 
portance. Meetings for the discussion of 
problems of the industry of personal 
finance, where the individual operator 
may profit much by learning of the prob- 
lems which confront the chain operators 
and may in turn teach the chain opera- 
tor much from the individual's knowl- 
edge of persons and conditions in a par- 
ticular locality, are mutually advantage- 
ous. 

Contact with the local Board of Trade 
or Chamber of Commerce through a credit 
bureau or exchange is important. It in- 
directly helps the borrower. He learns 
to borrow only when there is a real need. 
The average American family finds itself 
in need of a loan about once in every 
two years under our present standard ol 
living and should be able to get it quickly 
when needed. 

Advantages Discussed 

Members of State organizations should 
automatically be members of the Na- 
tional Association, as here the real poli- 
cies and practices of the industry are 
moulded. Here helpful information of all 
phases of consumer credit may be ob- 
tained in its practical business, legal and 
legislative aspects. Of course, one of the 
most advanced steps in this respect has 
been taken by drafting a uniform annual 
report form or balance sheet to be used 
by each licensed office, which is helpful 
to State supervising authorities and leg- 
islatures in learning intelligently of the 
true assets and liabilities, expenses and 
profits, and indicate the willingness otf 
the industry to disclose a most detailed 
statement of its finances to public offi- 
cials. 

It will be extremely helpful in the ob- 
taining of correct rates Already some 
State associations have had analytical and 
Statistical classifications of these reports 
made by certified public accountants fo: 
their study and advancement. The indi- 
vidual operators, some of whom in times 
past have scarcely kept proper financial 
records, are now clearly taught from the 
figures the true status of their small loans 
business. They know whether they oper- 
ate at a profit or at a loss and just how 
much. 

Rapid Advancement Seen 

Public relations committees are in con- 
tact with State authorities now as 
before, for here is an opportunity to co- 

operate with these officials and to sta- 
bilize the business by disclosing all of its 


public problems and having the officials 
in those operat- 
several 


understand and 
ing under the 
States. 


believe 


statutes of the 


I have not touched at all upon the edu- 
wel- 


cation of banks and bankers, social 
fare and legal aid societies and the close: 


relationship that is being fostered between 
com- 
per- 


Personal Finance 
panies. The 
sonal finance 
credit is rapid 


and Morris Plan 
whole advancement of 
in the field of consumer 
and sound. Occasionally 


there must be pauses for consolidation and 


a breathing space for absorption of thesc 
changing phases, 
that 10 years more will see 
and accurate advancements 


such 


of the 


try’s leaders. 


and | 


never 


but I dare to prophesy 
rapid 
in- 
dustry that it will be one of this coun- 
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The validity of antidumping BESS | SUCK CUI. GIBCO! GW ss tee cee se sees couess 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Total bills discounted .........se008 avsedees 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. was ques-| Bills bought in open market ......¢. 
tioned Oct. 22 in proceedings before | United States Government securities: 

Judge McClelland. of the United States tS ee ake amen saree ts oy nce 
Reserve Balances J} | poten Court, with the Secretary as a] Certificates and bills 
witness. | 
| Importers have sought to establish that Total United States Government securities 
lthe investigations preceding the promul- | Other securities MAS TARO ee 8 CSRS Sahin 
| gation of antidumping orders against On- Total bills and securities 
| tario sole leather in 1922 and against Rus- | Due from foreign banks ea 
| sian and Austrian matches early this year ; Federal reserve notes banks 











The movement of Federal Reserve B 
the close of September, 1931, 


the banking situation discussed in 
Reserve Bulletin, made public Oct. 
averages of daily figures; the late 


with the principal factors in changes, are 
shown in the chart, prepared by the Federal Reserve Board to illustrate 


ank credit outstanding from 1927 to 


the October issue of the Federal 
21. The chart is based on weekly 
st figures are for the week ended 


Sept. 26, 1931. 


Broadening of the Federal Tax Base 


By Selective 


Autos, Radios and Other L 
tioned in Connection W 


‘ith Prospective Imposts 


| were 
has 


Mellon declared that 
tion of the circumstances surrounding it, 
nor 
had proceeded. 
to 
Treasury 
the lapse 
Was issued was too great and he could not 
specify what the 


Secretary 
mulgation of antidumping orders after 
had 
gathered by 
reau 
whole subject with competent officials of 
his Department 
sentatives 


| City has established a 


‘ 


Treasury Orders 


“Against Dumping | 
- Ketivity 


‘ustoms Court Is 
Importers That 
Rulings Are Not Proper; | 
Mr. Mellon Testifies 


| Gold held exclusively 
Gold settlement fund with 
| Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Told by| 


Certain | 


while the Government 
that the investigations 


not proper, 
maintained 


were made by Mr. Mellon's direction and, 
therefore, valid. 
Cases Transferred 

The cases were transferred to Washing- 
ton from New York in order that Mr 
Mellon, F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of 
Customs, and other witnesses might tes- 
tify. Further proceedings will be in New 
York. 


Mr 
he had no recollec- 


As to the order against sole leather, 


did he recall how the investigation 
He had sought, he said, 
his memory by reading the 
decisions in all of the cases, but 


of time since the leather order 


refresh 


facts were 
more recent cases, however, 
said, were disposed of by 


The the 


pro- 
he 
the records and reports 
the investigators of the Bu- 
of Customs, and had discussed the 


examined 


and commercial repre- 


Kansas City Reserve Beak 


Fixes New Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 


rediscount rate of 


3'2 per cent. according to an announce- 

Y l E 3 Is } ment Oct. 2° by the Federal Reserve 

Sa es evy Ss Soug ul Board. The announcement follows in full 
a = text: : 


uxuries Among ‘Items Men- 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


though they have been altered by Con- 
gress as many times as they have been ac- 
cepted. 

In connection with the review of reve- 
nue resources, examination is being made 
of the exemption provisions contained in 
the present and former tax statutes 
Suggestions have been given the Treasury 
and other Government officials that 
personal exemptions might be reduced to 
some extent without adding a hardship 
to taxpayers in the lower brackets. 

These suggestions, for the most 
have had their origin in the belief 
commodity prices are down and living 
costs necessarily have followed, so that 
personal exemptions might be reduced 
without placing the taxpayer having in- 
comes in the lower brackets in a position 
any different than he now is with a per- 
sonal exemption of $3,500 if married and 
$1,500 if unmarried. 


Deductions Considered 


part, 
that 


There is consideration being given also 
to deduction provisions It has been 
found that gifts to charity have ranged 
smaller in the higher brackets of incomes 
and with this information in hand, studies 
are proceeding to determine what may be 
done with the deduction provisions, 

Examination of income-tax returns filed 
last March and, therefore, representative 
of incomes received from the calendar 
year of 1930, while not completed, have 
shown the measure of decline in incomes 
by individuals. There has been “an amaz- 
ing decrease” in the number of returns 
showing incomes in excess of $100,000 from 
the number filed for 1929. It is on this 
fact that the Treasury has had to base 
a conclusion that even increases of income 
tax on the higher’ brackets would not 


serve its purpose fully. 
What happened to incomes in 1930 
likely will happen in the calendar year 


of 1931 also according to preliminary cal- 
culations and information. While the tax 
rates, if any are enacted by Congress, 
probably would be effective on incomes 
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, /| J England (po. und) 
Eligible Paper Held by Member Banks ined (pound) 
= France (franc) 
i > 1 Tl ‘ B ill ° B H lf Y . Germany (reichsm irk) 
Exceeded Three Billions at Ha CAIY | Srecee carechma ze 
Hungary (pengo) ......sercccvees 17.4766 
Italy (lira) 5.2160 
Sea Netherlands (guilder 40.4178 
, 4 > s = Norway (krone) 22.0713 
Federal Reserve Bulletin Puts Holdings of Government »0#»¢, 0) ‘co 
Y an. A ‘ Rumania (leu) 97S 
Securities at $14,707,000,000 on June 30 Spain (peseta) 8.9444 
* Sweden (krona) 23.3593 
Switzerland (franc) 
The member banks of the Federal Re-) rowing at reserve banks, the compilation | {UFO RUS (Gner) 
oe — - - 000,000 ? paper shows, totalled $147,000,000 China (Shanghai tael) 
eligible for rediscount at regional reserve : . : = China (Mexican dollar) 
banks on June 30, 1931, according to the, More than one-third of the total of $7,- | China (Yuan dolla 
current issue of the Federal Reserve Bul- 905,000,000 of eligible paper and Govern- DEIR (pes) 
letin, which gives the latest official sta- ment securities held by member banks on | ‘{ ea 
tistics available June 30 was in the portfolios of the banks; Cana (dollar) 
» New York Federal Reserve stric } (pesc ‘ 99.9937 
In addition they held United States a the New York Federal Reserve District, | ¢ Ua Nees rene se wt 
ma 1 : , the Board figures show. | Mexico (peso) eeeenene veee 37,0000 
Government securities, which may be used 5 ; Argentina (peso, gOld) ...ecseces 53.2710 
as collateral security by the banks when Two tables showing holdings of eligible} Brazil (milreis) 3.9714 
borrowing from the reserve banks on their assets by six-month periods from June| Chile (pesO) ........ssseeeeeeeenes 12.0750 
ewn notes, to an amount of $4,707.000.000, | 30, 1927, to June 30, 1931, and by Federal | UTMBUAY (Peso) .......eereeeeeees pS aan 
i wien ae oe i ‘ Colombia (peso) 96 a7 00 
On the same date, member bank bor-! Reserve districts from Dec. 31, 1929, to par cilver 29 5000 
. +June 30, 1931, are appended. + 
Member bank holdings of eligible assets (Government securities and eligible paper): 
In millions of dollars. Includes all Government securities held except those pledged against national bank note circulation.) 
San 
ladel-Cleve- Rich- st Minne- Kansas Fran- 
Total Boston a land mond Atlanta Chicago Louis apolis City Dallas cisco <s : . 
1930 Me tea 488 > -— 2 i 8 7320750 securities we distribute — 
9° March 26 .wcccccvcccece 7 ‘ Y 264 26 292 1909 22 rf 
June 7,317 430 9 608 272 956 270 391 202 727 
Sept 426 399 671 264 925 273 333 290 725 
Dec 7.023 386 408 576 233 922 245 373 693 
1931—-March 25 7,778 423 520 669 249 1,050 259 273 356 743 
June 30 7,905 437 518 711 250 1,016 269 271 361 669 
Member bank holdings of eligible assets (Government securities and eligible paper) compared with borrowings at Federal reserve banks 





(In millions of dollars. Back figures not available.) | Middle West Utilities Company 
Member eg: 
bank | Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 
reserve city enka os By om banks —-—, —By all member ban nks- borrow- : . 
; U.S U8 - 7 ian af Midland United Company 
Gover Govern- Federal : os : 
Eligible : ment se- Eligible ment se- Eligible reserve | Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 
paper tal curities* paper curities* paper Total banks | Tari ic , ompan 
2,775 5,074 847 1 992 3.146 4.767 7,913 44) National Electric Pow eC P y ° e 
2 cae asa : 4.047 8,22 4.098 Public Service Company of Northern Illinois ‘ 
< a4 vi « > c , o 3.4 ° 
ye 5,079 922 1 3 4 7.822 1,041 ~ . . . 
2 5.414 974 i : 4 8150 981 Send for our list of offerings. 
2 5.265 929 1 3.: 4.4 7. 9€ 1,029 
2 5.334 912 1 3,3 4598 979 9 
2 5.116 814 1 3 4.39 ] 646 
Se 2 5,161 £18 1 3 4 7 206 
eecece 2 4,925 772 1 3 7 274 
2 2 4,953 764 1 3,446 7 17 
Dec « 31 (ceasesonnomenna 2 4,877 708 1 3.485 7 248 
1931—March 25 2 5.629 776 7 4.360 7,77 165 LL. 
J 30 1 5,74 a 707 7,905 +7 1° . . : : * ° - isvi i 
oe —_ = aa “7 ” s | Chicago Cleveland St. Louis Detroit Indianapolis Minneapolis Tulsa Louisville Des Moines 
*Exclusive of approximately $650,000,000 of Government securities pledged against national bank note circulation San Francisco Los Angeles Kansas City Milwaukee 
tMember banks in 62 legally designated cities: Two central reserve cities (New York and Chicago) and 60 other reserve cities Richmond Philadelphia Washing toa 


on p. 595. 


of 1931, there can be no 
amount of funds raised from 
income. 

As to the excise taxes, they can not be 
madé@ retroactive, it is believed. Thus, if 
and when they are placed in the tax 
laws, the revenue they would produce 
would be in the future. Attention was 
called to the fact, however, that if excise 
taxes were added and the legislation was 
enacted before the end of the current 
fiscal year, June 30, 1932, that much rev- 
enue could be collected in the current 
fiscal year to help balance the budget 

It is recalled that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, opposed re- 
moval of the excise tax on automobiles 
and trucks which in the 1924 Revenue 
Act was 3 per cent. He contended that 
the motor cars and trucks were receiving 
great benefit from public appropriations in 
the shape of constantly improving high- 
ways. These highways were an induce- 
ment to greater sales, and the makers 
of the machines or the users should bear 
an equitable share of the tax 

The increasing use of radios has opened 


appreciable 
this year's 


what is believed to be a substantial field 
from which tax may be gained. The tax 
need not be large nor need it be suffi- 


cient to cause a slowing down of sales of 


the item, but the numbers sold each year 
are sufficient to produce a considerable 
yield for the Government in revenue that 


it is not now getting. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods 
sioner has announced: 
Bank Hildreth Bloomington State Bank 
Bloomington, State Bank of Swedeburg 
Swedeburg, and State Bank, Ord, closed 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary 
of Banking, has announced: 
Peoples Bank, Pittsburgh, 


Bank Commis- 
Franklin County 


closed 


















that the Federal Reserve 
City 
342 per cent on all classes of paper of all 


Homewood | 





The Federal Reserve Board announces 
Bank of Kansas 
has established a rediscount rate of 
maturities, 23 


effective Oct 


Security for Publie 
Deposits in Nevada 


Bank Examiner Clarifies Law 


On Pledging of Assets 
99 


Carson City, Nev., Oct. 2% 
State banks of Nevada are prohibited 
from pledging assets to secure any de- 
posit except funds of the United State 
or of the State or counties of the State, 
according to E. J. Seaborn, State Bank 
Examiner. (The situation with respect 
to security for public deposits in 38 
States was set forih in the issue of 
Oct. 22.) 
Security 
explained, 


the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Oct. 21 and Oct, 14, 1931, and Oct. 22, | certificates and bills $3,000,006. 
92 rlTes Y .4]) S } - : 
1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: ss (The weekly condition statement of 
NEW YORK 10-14-31 10-22-30 .: 7 ; 
Loans and investments—total ........... ebERETewencesborees 7,538 Federal reserve banks will be found 
— —_— in an ationing column.) 
Loans—total ......ceee. eeccees oc cce Merce ccetceccccsoccccece 4.540 4.670 saudi secnetetentalialies 
On securities ....ce.e eee seme rere ee eeereeeeeeereseeeere 2 27 To 403 Colombia, South America, in one month 
All other ...... ° 2,268 2.267 last Summer, produced nearly 1,500,000 
Investments—total ......ccssecceceeecee 2.811 2,868 barrels of crude petroleum and exported 
United States Government securities see ceeereseeseee 1,781 1,130 more than 1,300,000 barrels. (Department 
EDU BOCURICIE, ies Ss keene van neviede ve asks 1.087 1097 Of Commerce.) 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank seeeeces 751 826 
Cash in vault eter eeeeecerccececeee 65 46 
Net demand deposits 5.484 5.750 
Time deposits ......... 1,034 1,530 e . 
, Government deposits .. 87 31 
Due from DANKs ....ccceseesceces 88 90 
Due to banks SAN desta MR BRAS 1,025 1,099 STATEMENT 
Borrowings from Federal. ‘reserve DANK .ccccce eovecccees 121 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: —— + 9? 2? 
For own account . =e ee 603 699 1.599 Oct. 20. Made Public Oct. 22, 1931 
For account of out-of-town banks 102 85 511 cei 
For account of Others ...teccccccccsccese 179 144 512 a 4 
ne eases —____ | Customs receipts $1,120,765.44 
TOTRL cc vcccssccrcasceccesevccece es eeeeecceceecccceeees 884 928 2,613 Internal-revenue receipts 
ee __7613 “Income tax 1,052,499.72 
On demand 614 644 2.020 Miscellaneous internal reve- 
NS SHEED  oebes pare chaesvueisaa 270 284 593 rae 
CRICAGO Miscellaneous receipts ....... 
sans & - . 1,693 59 2.02 rit 
| Loans and investments—total ....... teteeeceeereeseeeeeens 16 = 1,691 aM 26 Total ordinary receipts $3.247,676.20 
anes 1.15 47 e Public debt receipts 74,080.00 
Loans—total ...... ecccccecoeces Sense eee ee eee eee eneeneeeens 4 1 14 __ 1,540 Balance previous day 362.559.299.06 
On securities 662 664 92 aaa Saal ; 
oe ee sestee 408 ey Mr Total ; .. . «$365,881 ,055.26 
Investments—total 529 544 486 Expenditures 
: a : - : —_— —_—_— General exvenditure $7,452.930.63 
United States Government securities 17 319 194 Interest on public debt 7,396,899 .54 
Other securities Cabanon sadsewe 222 225 291 Refunds of receipt 168 269.38 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 162 165 187 Panama Canal 12,288.52 
Cash in vault 16 Vk 1S All other 614,281.93 
Net demand deposits 1.311 1,102 1,291 
Time deposits ae 464 475 634 Total . $15.644,670.00 
Government de posits 6 9 a Public debt expenditure 1,040,409 .50 
Se Cee WORE cccok cep nsdkunnasbasceheaneceeesedennes ° 98 129 158 Balance today . 349,195,.975.76 
Te FR ree eR ea ees 244 239 ~~ 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .............00: 5 4 Total $365,881 .055.26 


for State deposits, Mr. Seaborn 
is limited to a depository bond, 


or bonds of the United States, or bonds 
issued under the authority thereof, or 
this State, or of a county, municipality, 
school district on irrigation district within 
the State; except that 25 per cent of the 
pledge may be bonds listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange 

The Board of Fxaminers 
Treasurer may evaluate the bonds or 
ieject them altogether. For securing the 
deposits of the United States or of a 
county any State bank may pledge and 
the county may accept with the consent 
of the Treasurer's bondsmen any asset 
of the bank satisfactory to the deposito1 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


and the 
may 











As of Oct. 22 

New York, Oct. 22.--The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922. dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 

ArStris CHORRIE) 2... cccccccccesses 13.8630 
Belgium (belga) 13.9863 
Bulgaria (lev) 7 
Czechoslovakia 





Denmark (k 
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Gold redemption 


| Reserves other than gold 


Nonreserve cash 
Bills 


Uncollected 
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All 


Federal 


State | 
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Financial Co 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Oct. 21. 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 


Federal reserve agents 
fund with United States 


Made 


against Federal 
Federal 


Total gold reserves 


Total reserves 


discounted: 
Secured by 





of other 
items ececcce 
premises 
other resources 


Total resources 


LIABILITIES 
reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 


Deferred availability items 








Capital paid in . New York and increased $29,000,000 at San 
Surplus RIOR Ar en 936 Francisco, $22,000,000 at Chicago, $16,000, 
All other liabilities 19 062 : 000 at Cleveland, $10,000,000 at Atlanta, 
; asmanaies $9,000,000 at Richmond and $70,000,000 at 
a Beat Enta teens we abnaels* ocd epee ois : 5,827,102 5,926,490 4,896,634 | all Federal reserve banks. The System's 
atio of tota es s tc Pposit anc e ra serve note j - j j - j 
liabilities combi ned ; i eecia apmerlig hg ica te acy 66 ib ee holdings of bills bought in open market in- 
Contings ent lia on bills purchased for foreign cor- pope gee og an of ; Gemee onda 
SOROUIRMINGE nip :5.62000 000% sch F456 wil mabe be eeuea es . 68.335 40,571 000,000, while holdings o nite tates 
Following is the Board's statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in bonds declined $2,000,000 and of Treasury 








The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


| UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION—New York Boston 





Treasury 


reserve notes 
Reserve = 


United States Government obligations 


Public Oct. 29 
10-21-% 10-14-31 10-22-30 
ae ee ius 1,83 ‘ 1,653,575 1,571,706 Week Is Greater 
58,127 57,028 34,771 
1,606,012 ‘1,710,603 ~—«:1,606,477 : 
339,691 388,436 516,204 . ‘ ° . 
* 818.414 736.925 393.378 Decline Shown in Holdings 
Paice 3 2.896.014 3,016,559 Of Discounted Bills at 
caseste 2.927.394 2,993,800 3,168,283 New York and Increases 
onees ass 59.149 53,838 70,699 * : 
: In Other Districts 
300.064 
suse 398.247 
eae ‘ The daily average volume of Federal 
ees eeeeece = ath Reserve Bank credit outstanding during 








000,000 in member bank reserve balances 
seeeeeeeeeeees 5.827.102 5,926,490 4,396,634, *Nd $31,000,000 in money in circulation 

and a decrease of $88,000,000 in monetary 
see eeeererees 83,362 2,321,817 1,368,512 | gold stock, offset in part by a decrease 






























Lone records of dividend payments by companies of the Insull Group — whose 


: as the traditional soundness of the public utility industry. Included in the group are: 
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Reserve Credit | 
Outstanding for 
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the week ended Oct. 21, as reported to the 
Federal reserve banks and announced 
Oct. 22 by the Federal Reserve Board, was 
$2,278,000,000, an increase of $242,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and of 
$1,250,000,000 compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1930. 


On Oct. 21 total 


reserve bank credit 
outstanding amounted to $2,238,000,000, an 
increase of $113,060,000 for the week. This 
increase corresponds with increases of $33,- 








of $59,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
nonmember deposits, etc. 


Holdings of Bills 


Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$47,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 





2 2,437,095 
24,492 ‘ 

160,910 
46.35 
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mark the conservative character of the management, as well 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Regulating Intrastate Rates 
on Freight in lowa +: ++ + 





Proposed Adjustments to Meet Problems of 
Railway Management Discussed by Member 
of State Railroad Commission 





By B. M. RICHARDSON 


Member of the Board, Railroad Commission, State of Iowa 


HE Sixty-eighth Congress by Joint Reso- 
7 lution No. 107, passed what is com- 
monly known as the “Hoch-Smith Reso- 
lution.” This joint resolution directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take ac- 
tion relative to adjustment in the rate struc- 
ture of cc “e “1. carriers, subject to the Inter- 
state Comu.erce Act. 


Quoting from the resolution in part: “That 
it is hereby declared to be the true policy 
in rate making, to be pursued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in adjusting 
freight rates, that the conditions which at 
any given time prevail in our several in- 
dustries, should be considered in so far as 
it is legally possible to do so, to the end that 
commodities may freely move.” 


+ + 


The resolution further directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the rate structure in 
order to determine to what extent and in 
what manner existing rates may be unjust, 
unreasonable, discriminatory or preferential 
which might impose undue burdens or give 
undue advantage between various localities. 


The resolution further pointed out that in 
view of the existing depression in agricul- 
ture, the Commission was directed to effect 
with the least possible delay such lawful 
changes in the rate structure in the country 
as will promote the free flow of traffic by 
common carriers, of the products of agri- 
culture, effected by depression, including live- 
stock, at the lowest possible lawful rates 
compatible with the maintenance of an ade- 
quate transportation service. 


Pursuant to the directions given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in this joint 
congressional resolution, they entered upon 
hearings in territory described as Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, parts of Illinois, 
Missouri, Colorado, and Wyoming, as to class 
freight rates. This proceeding was known as 
“Part 2 of the General Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, No. 17000” and brought into issue 
the lawfulness of all cliss rates and certain 
related matters between points within west- 
ern trunk line territory and between that 
territory on the one hand and the eastern 


and southern territory on the other. 


For many years widespread disparity has 
prevailed with respect to the class-rate struc- 
ture within this territory. Numerous com- 
plaints against portions of it have been filed 
by State railroad commissions, commercial 
organizations, industries and other persons. 


+ + 


Sessions «* the hearings took up 78 days, 
during which there were accumulated 12,500 
pages of testimony and about 1,200 exhibits, 
containing more than 12,000 pages. This 
investigation was started through a_ public 
conference with representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, State commis- 
sions, shippers and carriers, held in Chicago 
in September, 1926. The matter was finally 
decided in May, 1930. The rates involved have 
to do with the transportation of articles of 
commerce, moving on what is called “class 
rates” and including practically all general 
merchandise, excepting those moving on com- 
modity or special rates, such as lumber, live- 
stock, grain, etc. 


The decision and order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on this matter re- 





Possible Markets 
for Mine Products 
of North Carolina 


By 
H. J. Bryson 


Geologist. State of North 
Carolina 


a Ae) 


ORTH CAROLINIANS must utilize the 
N raw materials of the State for the pro- 

duction of finished articles if the full 
opportunities for development are realized. 


One of the greatest needs of the State to- 
day is the development of an “industrial con- 
sciousness”—that is the people of the State 
need to become “industrially minded.” As 
long as we are contented only with the pro- 
duction of crude materials, there is no hope 
for extensive expansion 


In minerals, the State ranks first in the 
United States in the number of native min- 
erals, 284 being known. It ranks first in 
the total value of production of crude and 
ground feldspar, pyrophyllite (tale), mica and 
residual kaolin. 


The State also produces gold, silver, cop- 
per, iron ore, manganese, stone of all grades 
and types, shell marl, sand and gravel, brick 
and tile pottery, coal and a great variety of 
cement products. In addition to the mate- 
rials produced, we have large deposits of 
barytes, a material used in paints, rubber 
goods, cloth, etc., high-grade sand, quartz 
and quartzite suitable for the manufacture 
of glass, chinaware, electrical porcelain, 
chemical and refractory brick, silicate of 
soda, as Well as a great many other materials. 


We have numerous deposits of vermiculite, 
a type of mica used in wall board, roofing and 
rubber industries. The State also has larger 
deposits of corundum, garnet, spinels; mate- 
rials used in the abrasive industries, than any 
other State. Deposits of kyanite, a new re- 
fractory material, are numerous and the re- 
serves are practically unlimited To date 
none of this material has been produced but 
plans are under way for development on a 
large scale. 


The State probably contains as much and 
as great a variety of ceramic materials as 
any section of the United States. Some of 
these are being produced on a large scale 
but none are manufactured in North Caro- 
lina. All are shipped outside the State for 
use in manufacturing processes. 


quired readjustment of the rate structure, as 
well'as considerable increase in the level 
of these class rates. All freight transported 
by rail in this territory is divided into 10 
classifications. The first four classes are 
those applying to less than carload freight. 
The others apply to carload freight. 


Soon after the western carriers had peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for an increase and readjustment in western 
freight rates, similar petitions were filed with 
each of the State Railroad Commissions in 
the various States involved. The carriers’ 
application for increased rates in Iowa has 
been heard by the Iowa Railroad Commis- 
sion, but no decision has as yet been handed 
down. It is contemplated, however, that 
whatever changes may be authorized by the 
Iowa Railroad Commission, will be ordered 
to become effective Dec. 3, 1931, which is 
the date on which the interstate change be- 
comes effective. ‘ 


Now, pursuant to the direction of the joint 
congressional resolution above referred to, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission entered 
into an investigation of the rates on grain 
and grain products in the western district. 
This was known as “Part 7” of the Rate 
Structure Investigation No. 17000. This in- 
auiry was into the rates and practices af- 
fecting the transportation of grain and grain 
products throughout the western territory 
on and west of the Mississippi River. 


+ + 


A great volume of testimony concerning 
conditions in agriculture, especially as af- 
fecting the wheat farmer, was offered by 
witnesses called by both the shippers and 
carriers. These witnesses were representa- 
tives of farm organizations and farmers, men 
engaged in governmental, banking, scholastic 
and other contacts with agriculture. The 
question that was presented in this proceed- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was wheiher under present conditions the 
rates on grain products were reasonable and 
just and were properly related to each other, 
as well as related to the rates on other 
traffic. 


While the decision and order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in this matter 
reduced many of the grain and grain product 
rates, nevertheless, the State of Iowa in ship- 
ping to the grain market, known as Chicago, 
the twin cities, Omaha and Kansas City, had 
increases. The changed rates became effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1931. 


The carriers, by similar petition, asked the 
State railroad commissioners in the various 
States in this territory to readjust the intra- 
state rates in their respective States. The 
Iowa Commission has not as yet heard the 
matter of change in grain and grain prod- 
ucts rates within Iowa. However, the sub- 
ject has been on the docket for some time 
but because of carriers and others requesting 
postponement, the same has been set for 
early Fall. It is thought that by the first 
of the year or much before, some decision 
and order will be possible from the Iowa 
Commission relative to the question of freight 
rates on grain and grain products within the 
State. 

+ + 


In another proceeding known as “Part 9” 
of the Rate Structure Investigation No. 17000, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
an inquiry upon its own motion concerning 
the freight rates on livestock in carloads, 
throughout the western district. Twenty-five 
States lying within the western district made 
up a committee of their membership which 
cooperated in the inquiry by members of the 
Interstate Commission. The Kansas and 
Iowa Commissions sought a lower level of 
rates for application in the western trunk 
line territory than in the southwestern. The 
Iowa Commission also objected to any appli- 
cation of rates on hogs in single-deck cars 
on the basis of 115 per cent on hogs in double- 
deck cars. 


The record in this livestock rate case com- 
prised over 15,000 pages of testimony, 4,700 
pages of exhibits and the briefs which were 
later filed had over 4,000 pages. The Inter- 
state Commission found numerous inconsist- 
encies and rate basis in the rate structure 
for the transportation of livestock in this 
district. It was thought by them that a 
much greater degree of uniformity in rates 
could and should be maintained. This case 
was decided June 8, 1931, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The carriers have before the Iowa Railroad 
Commission, a petition to readjust the Iowa 
intrastate rates on livestock in conformity 
with the scales which have been prescribed 
by the Federal Commission. This matter, 
like the grain rate petition, has not as yet 
been heard and determined by the Railroad 
Commission in Iowa, but will be on the Fall 
docket and it is expected that decision and 
order will b» out before the first of the year. 


In addition to the changes in the inter- 
state freight rates which have been or will 
be changed by the class rate case, grain case 
and livestock case, which changes practi- 
cally the entire freight rate structure in this 
district, comes the application of the carriers 
to both the Federal Commission and each 
State Commission in the United States to 
grant a horizontal increase of 15 per cent in 
all freight rates in order what the carriers 
alleged to be an emergency, may be remedied 
and an adequate transportation system main- 
tained, obtain sufficient revenue to operate 
their property safely and to improve their 
seriously impaired credit. 


+ + 


Hearings have just been concluded on this 
matter where the carriers, shippers and State 
Commissions have been heard. Oral argu- 
ments by the parties have taken place, and 
it is expected by all, who follow the proceed- 
ings, that early action will be taken by the 
Federal Commission in either allowing or 
disapproving the increase of 15 per cent in 
all freight rates. 


Industry and agriculiure seem to be in dis- 
tress. There is an unusual large unemploy- 
ment in alt lines of business at this time. 
The railroads, likewise, have a serious prob- 
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STATISTICS 


ON COFFEE 


AND COCOA PRODUCTS 


Bureau of the Census Collects Information Respecting 
Processes of Manufacture in United States 


modity industries. 


HE Bureau of the Census collects 
data and publishes statistics on the 
manufacture of cocoa and on the 

roasting and grinding of coffee. It does 
not, however, attempt to cover the pack- 
ing of tea. 

> 


All these beverage products are often 
handled in such a way as to makc it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to distinguish between 
their production and distribution, since 
they are so closely connected with mer- 
cantile business. Coffee roasting and 
grinding is done largely by wholesale 
and jobbing concerns, while cocoa is pro- 
duced by establishments engaged primar- 
ily in the manufacture of chocolate con- 
fections. And since tea is an imported 
product and requires no further process- 
ing before being packed, it hardly comes 
within the scope of the Census of Manu- 
factures. 

However, the Bureau is now gathering 
fairly complete data concerning coffee 
and cocoa. Statistics on coffee are shown 
under the classification “coffee and spice, 
roasting and grinding.” Obviously, this 
classification embraces industries engaged 
in roasting and grinding coffee and spices 
for the trade. Some of the most im- 
portant establishments are engaged ex- 
clusively or mainly in coffee roasting or 
in spice grinding, but, these functions are 
also carried on largely by wholesale 
grocers and by jobbers, whose records in 
regard to their roasting and grinding ac- 
tivities are not, in all cases, kept sep- 
arately from those for jobbing coffee and 
spices or from packing and labeling com- 
modities not subjected to any manufac- 
turing process. With the 1927 biennial 
Census of Manufactures, an effort was 
launched to obtain data on the actual 
manufacturing done by the classes of 
establishments described, and although 
this effort has met with considerable 
success, it is undoubtedly true that the 
census statistics for this industry cover 
a larger portion of purely mercantile op- 
erations than to those for any other. 


+ + 

Statistics on cocoa are given by the 
Census of Manufactures under the classi- 
fication “Chocolate and Cocoa Products,” 
which covers establishments engaged in 
manufacturing chocolate from the cocoa 
bean (the bean-like seed of the cacao 
tree) and the further manufacture of 
cocoa, cocoa butter, and other choco- 
late products. Many of these establish- 
ments are the chocolate departments of 
confectionery manufacturers, but an ef- 
fort is made to separate the figures on 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coffee, Tea and Cocoa,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 24, J. W. Sale, Senior Chemist, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, will tell of some of the activities of the Administra- 


tion regarding the chocolate industry. 








/ In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with coffee, tea and cocoa. 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


cocoa from those on confectionery prod- 
ucts. 

Statistics for the collective coffee and 
spice industry show that the value of 
the output for 1929 amounted to $413,- 
710,436. Of this amount, coffee ac- 
counted for $390,012,192, the value of 
1,164,013,275 pounds roasted and ground 
during the year. These figures repre- 
sent a material increase over the totals 
for 1927, the last preceding Census of 
Manufactures year, when the production 
amounted to $354,533,737 in value. 

Chocolate and cocoa products shipped 
and delivered during 1929 were valued at 
$118,211,853. Of that total, powdered 
cocoa «ccounted for $15,014,875; cocoa 
butter, for $5,428,548; and other choco- 
late and cocoa products, for $1,728,195. 

Census of Manufactures figures also are 
given in detail concerning the form in 
which powdered cocoa is packed. For 
instance, figures for 1929 show that 35,- 
767,333 pounds of powdered cocoa, val- 
ued at $8,222,497 was packed in cans of 
one pound or less. Similarly, the sta- 
tistics show that 8,912,105 pounds, valued 
at $1,386,935 was shipped and delivered 
in cans of more than one pound, while 
60,540,731 pounds, valued at $5,405,443 
was sold in barrels and drums. 


+ + 

In connection with the new Census of 
Distribution, comprehensive statistics are 
being issued concerning the manner in 
which both coffee and cocoa are sold by 
the manufacturers. This information is 
contained in the Distribution of Sales 
reports which are being issued for each 
industry. These reports show, in every 
case where possible, the amount of sales 
of each commodity made to wholesalers, 
controlled and uncontrolled; to retailers, 
controlled and uncontrolled; to industrial 
consumers; and direct to household con- 
sumers. In addition to this information 
as to the marketing channels through 
which the commodities are sold, statis- 
tics are given showing the amount of 
sales made through the various selling 
agencies, such as manufacturers’ agents, 
selling agents, brokers, and commission 
houses. 

The new Census of Distribution is also 
supplying manufacturers with much val- 
uable information ccncerning distributive 
outlets. In the wholesale and retail 
trade reports, much information is being 
made available concerning commodity 
sales and commodities handled by dif- 
ferent kinds of business, together with 
valuable statistics on the actual and the 
potential marketing consumption of each 
commodity. 
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Past and Present Care of Insane 


Cruelty and Neglect Replaced by Careful Nursing 
By DR. J. D. CARR 


Superintendent, Hospital for the Insane, State of South Dakota 


LD as the human race is the subject of 
QO nursing, and under the guidance of ma- 
ternal instinct this art was practiced 
“with fond and anxious care” even in primi- 
tive times. Nursing, therefore, is not new, 
except in the matter of training—the sys- 
tematic education for the trying duties of 
the calling’ 


It is difficult, in a few words, to present 
adequately the good results that may come 
to a hospital through the medium of a nurse’s 
training school. The trained nurse has come 
to be widely accepted as essential to the 
successful work of every hospital. The mental 
hospital is no exception to this rule. 


Her worth has been made apparent to both 
patient and physician, and the nobility and 
attractiveness of her professlon are recog- 
nized. In precarious illness the scale is often 
turned by the skill of the nurse. From the 
standpoint of the physician, the advantage 
lem confronting them and because of the se- 
rious falling off of traffic, due, of course, to 
falling off in trade and commerce because 
of the industrial and agricultural situation, 
have been compelled to curtail expenses, even 
to the point of sacrificing maintenancé and 
reducing the number of employes. 


This year, thus far, compared with the same 
period of last year, the tonnage carried by 
the railroads in the United States is nearly 
6,000,000 carloads less than in 1930. For in- 
stance, the carloads in 1930-up to this time 
was nearly 32,000,000, whereas, in 1931, less 
than 26,000,000. It is the carriers’ contention 
an adequate transportation system must be 
maintained in order that the commerce of 
the country may carry on. I do not believe 
that any more serious problems have con- 
fronted railroad management and the State 
and Federal regulatory bodies in the last 
two decades. 


On the one hand there is the present in- 
dustrial and agricultural condition well known 
to all, which is unable, it is contended, to 
bear any further transportation costs. On 
the ‘o.her hand are the railroads contending 
they are in a condition of distress, and in order 
to employ more people, as well as retain the 
present numb * engaged in the railroad busi- 
ness and to keep maintenance up to the safety 
point and obtain additional financing, re- 
quires additional revenue through increased 
rates. 


of the new order of things is obvious. To 
have a nurse in every ward, who can make 
an intelligent analysis of all they see and de- 
tect in the innumerable -details of the sick 
room, is to have instruments of precision 
at hand in applying remedies. Any hospi- 
tal thus equipped ‘invites both the human and 
scientific spirit to dwell and flourish therein. 


The early history of the insane gives evi- 
dence of cruelty and neglect to an extreme 
degree, and there is record of no other class 
of impotent folk who have been so utterly 
misunderstood in the past From earliest 
times they have been feared, shunned, and 
only too often maltreated. But the influence 
of moderan and more Christian views has 
changed all this into compassionate treat- 
ment and intelligent care. 


We naturally respect the nurse who de- 
votes her life to the work of caring for those 
who are ill in body, but there can be no exag- 
geration in the expression of praise for the 
nurse who conscientiously gives her life to 
the care of those afflicted ones who are 
stricken with mental trouble. 


The first hospital for the insane was es- 
tablished at Jerusalem in A. D. 491. A gap 
then occurs down to the twelfth century, 
when a retreat for the insane called the 
“House of Grace” was opened in Bagdad. 
During the middle ages many insane per- 
sons, who were not permitted to be at large, 
were confined in monasteries. As the super- 
Stitious belief of the times attributed their 
insanity to demoniacal possessions, these poor 
sufferers were subjected to much cruelty, 
under the notion that it was necessary to 
exorcise, or drive out by harshness, the evil 
spirits or demons that had taken possession 
of them. 


The barbarities that were inflicted upon 
these pitiable creatures by the ignorance and 
bigotry of the times are almost too revolting 
to recount. 


In the early part of the last century a 
wave of reform respecting the care and treat- 
ment of the insane arose and swept over 
Europe and America. The insane were taken 
from the common jails and almshouses, and 
were placed in comfortable homes and re- 
Sorts, which were especially built for them, 
and laws were enacted looking to the ameli- 
oration of their sad state. Wonderful achieve- 
ments were effected by these humane proce- 
dures, which form the basis of the success- 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Presiden’ of the United States 1866-1877 


“All who possess political rights should have the op- 
portunity to acquire the knowledge which will make 
their share in the government a blessing.” 
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History of Released Prisoner 
as Basis of Rehabilitation + + 





Pennsylvania Welfare Worker Discusses Im- 
proved Methods for Expanding Usefulness 
of Prisoners’ Aid Societies 





By B. L. SCOTT 


Director, Bureau of Restoration, Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HERE has been some reluctance on the 
T part of the prisoners’ aid organizations 
to use the newer methods of case work 
in considering the problems that center 
around the discharged and released prisoner. 
This has largely been due to misunder- 
standings, and it is time to realize that these 
must be cleared away. 


In the modern complex system of com- 
munity life, as it exists today, the prisoners’ 
aid society can not stand by itself and do its 
task in a worthy manner—one which will 
produce results. It is only one of the social 
organizations of the community and it should 
and must use the material which has been 
gathered by the other societies which have 
come in contact with the case in question. 


+ + 


To properly understand the social back- 
ground, the family history, and the environ- 
ment indexes of the released or paroled in- 
mate, who comes to the prisoners’ aid so- 
ciety for assistance and help, a careful study 
must be made of all these factors. In the 
larger cities, where there is a social service 
exchange, the modern prisoners’ aid society 
registers its cases and thus almost imme- 
diately secures data from the other agencies. 
This brings together, in a concise way, in- 
formation which is invaluable and which may 
greatly assist in helping the worker to ar- 
rive at a solution of the particular problem. 


On the staff of the prisoners’ aid society, 
which is meeting the present-day situation, 
there should be a case worker—one who is 
trained and experienced in gathering social 
data and in making that information illumi- 
nate the conuitions. Much time and energy 
and money are saved for the prisoners’ aid 
society if this trained’ worker will secure the 
cooperation of the other agencies in the 
community. 


The family society which may have had 
contacts before or since the released prisoner 
was sentenced to the penal institution; the 
children’s aid society which may have been 
called in to help in the solution of the prob- 
lems in relation to the children in the family; 
or the Social service departments of the hos- 
pitals which may show treatment to one or 
more members of the family—these and other 
social agencies may have been called upon 
for help and their findings might throw light 
on the problems which is presented to the 
prisoners’ aid society. 


There is particular need of a close work- 
ing understanding between the prisoners’ aid 
society, which is a private organization, and 
the public agencies, which are also interested 
in the problem of assimilating the released 
and paroled inmate into community life. 
More and more the technique of case work 
enters into such understanding, and public 
agencies are broadening their standards. 
More often than not, it is found that one 
agency can not reach a solution alone, but 
that the facilities of other social groups are 
needed and must be brought into play. 


+ + 


Thereis no danger of the prisoners’ aid 
society losing its identity in such a connec- 
tion. Rather the society will prove its worth 
in the community life by a realization that 
all social agencies which have had contacts 
with the indivicual who is being assisted, 
or with the family out of which the indi- 
vidual comes, have knowledge to offer which 
should be used. Such a working arrangement 
also prevents overlapping, both in funds and 
in energy. When it is remembered that 
private agencies secure in a large part their 
financial support from the community, it can 
be seen that the community itself has a 
right to insist that there be coordination of 
effort and of understanding. 

A serious question has arisen in these last 
days as to whether there is need of a prison- 
ers’ aid society, and, if so, what part it is 
to play in social work. There is no doubt 
in our mind as to the need, but there is 
considerable question as to whether the 
programs of many of our prisoners’ aid so- 
cities have been modernized to the point that 
they meet present-day requirements. 

Much criticism can be avoided if the prison- 
ers’ aid society will enter wholeheartedly into 
the effort made to bring together social 
agencies and to utilize the findings of each 
group as the case is considered. The matter 
of allocating the case to the proper social 
agency is easily solved when there is such 
a working agreement. Actual practice has 
shown that many of the difficulties which 
were anticipated never materialize, and the 
modern prisoners’ aid society, which has re- 
vamped its program and is a part of the 
social work group in the community, is daily 
proving its worth. 

+ * 


All of us believe in the individuality of the 
prisoners’ aid society. But some of us do 
not seem to comprehend that this individual- 
ity can only be maintained by so shaping 
its course that it becomes a coordinate part 
of the whole social work program in such 
community. It is no contradiction to say 
that cooperation between agencies brings out 
the distinctive of each group. A _ prisoners’ 


ful treatment of this afflicted class today. 
We no longer load the insane with chains, 
nor let them flounder as though they were 
abject wrecks of humanity, but we cure more 
than 50 per cent of them, and we give them 
support in order to make them again useful 
members of society. 


The great majority of the modern mental 
hospitals of today are owned and conducted 
by the various States. They are complete 
in every detail; in fact I would say that by 
virtue of the fact that they have the re- 
sources of the State behind them the mod- 
ern State hospital is more completely equip- 
ped for its work than is the average mod- 
ern general hospital. Nothing that science 
suggests for the cure of the insane is lack- 
ing in North Dakota Mental Hospital. The 
Governor and the Board of Administration 
of this State are always anxious and solici- 
tous that we perform our duty in acquiring 
at a reasonable cost anything in the way 
of equipment that science has determined to 
be successful in the cure of mental troubles. 


aid society which does not use the social 
service exchange or the facilities offered by 
other social groups is not only limiting its 
usefulness, but it is doing a decided injustice 
to the individual whose case it is attempt- 
ing to solve. After all, the biggest problem 
is the released or paroled inmate, who in 
seeking to find a place for himself in the 
community turns to the prisoners’ aid so- 
ciety. Whatever material or information can 
be secured to assist in this purpose aids in 
bringing about the desired result. Therefore. 
to neglect or to overlook data which has 
been gathered by other social agencies, is a 
fault which may prove serious and which 
may hinder or retard the proper adjust- 
ment. 
+ + 


In return for the assistance which the 
prisoners’ aid society can secure through the 
social service exchznge and through other 
groups, the society is in a position ofttimes, 
because of its contact with the inmates in- 
side the institution, to assist these other so- 
cial groups in the problems that come to 
them. Frequently the inmate can be in- 
duced to send to his dependents at least a 
portion of his earnings in the institution: 
the connection between the inmate and the 
family can be so adjusted that upon release 
normal relations are easily resumed; prob- 
lems relative to children in the family can 
be more easily solved; and in many other 
ways the prisoners’ aid society, by its con- 
tacts with the inmates inside, can render val- 
uable help to the social agencies handling 
the problems of the same family on the out- 
side. 

+ + 


There is one danger which must be avoided. 
In seeking to follow the technique of case 
work and in coming into a working rela- 
tionship with the social agencies of the com- 
munity, never should the formality of the 
method be allowed to overcome or destroy 
the personal and _ individual relationship. 
After all, the success of a prisoners’ aid so- 
ciety largely depends upon the friendship 
that the worker offers to the released and 
paroled inmate. This must be genuine and 
whclehearted and no plan of operation should 
take its place. When the time comes that 
methods beccme impersonal and technique 
becomes formal, then social work loses its 
value. That is the one criticism that is of- 
fered today of many social work groups, and 
the prisoners’ aid society must constantly 
keep in mind that methods and technique 
are second, while individual contacts made 
through a real liking for folks and the desire 
to help are the first essentials. 


Cause of Increase 
in Deaths from 
Heart Disease 


By 
Dr. A. T. McCormack 
Secretary, Board of Health 
Commonwealth of 
Kentucky 
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HE steadily mounting curve in the inci- 
T dence of fatal heart diseases in this coun- 
try is more and more engaging the at- 
tention, not only of health authorities 
everywhere, State and national, but alsa of 
the medical profession generally. So con- 
stant has been the increase in these diseases 
in the United States within the past few 
years that they have now come to occupy 
the “bad eminence” of being more destructive 
to human life than any other single class 
of bodily ills, not excepting tuberculosis in 
its various forms. 


Diseases of the heart, unlike communicable 
diseases, are too individualistic in cause to 
admit of much other prevention and control 
than that which the individual himself may 
be disposed to impose. “Cardiac troubles” 
are, in the vast majority of cases, either 
traceable ° the patie»ts’ modes of life or 
are the reSults of other diseases. 


Living at high speed, overindulgence in 
stimulants, overeating and _ overexercising, 
failure to take proper rest and such like all 
put an unnatural strain on the heart. Poisons 
seeping into the system from abscessed teeth, 
diseased tonsils or other focal infections are 
carried through the blood stream to the 
heart, injuring the delicate mechanism until 
the damage *~ comes beyond repair. Again, 
many diseases, particularly those to which 
childhood is especially susceptible, leave the 
heart in a w-akened condition which only 
prompt, pro~er and continued care will avail 
to cure. 


In such circumstances, health authorities 
and the medical profession can do little more 
than point out where the remedy lies and 
urge its general application. Heart diseases 
can be prevented, arrested or postponed, but 
only through the efforts of the individual. 
The two things necessary are the leading of 
a sane, sensible life and being on constant 
guard against an enemy that comes like a 
thief in the night. 


People should practice moderation in all 
things personal and have a thorough physi- 
cal examination made by a competent physi- 
cian at least once a year. ‘che latter is espe- 
cially important for individuals who have 
reached or passed middle age. 


If symptoms of a diseased heart are de- 
tected in their early stages, the condition 
can, in most instances. be arrested; while 
cardiac troubles can often be prevented by 
location and removal of focal infections 
which, if undetected and unremoved. are 
almost certain, sooner or later, to damage 
the heart more or less seriously. If every- 
body of 40 years of age or over would give 
their physicians opportunity to “look them 
over” carefully at regular intervals it is safe 
to say that there would soon be a decidedly 
downward trend in the curve of incidence 
in fatal heart diseases in this country. But 
the matter is: almost entirely in the hands 
of the individual. Health authorities and 
the medical profession are powerless to help 
the situation by direct efforts. 


